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Fat is the huvdest part of food for 


digestion to deal with. Other food 1s 


dissolved. Fat cannot be dissolved. 
All digestion does with it is to break it 
up into little drops so that it can pass 
into the blood. That is, it makes an 
emulsion of it. An emulsion is oil 
broken up into little drops. An emul- 
sion of butter is milk. You can digest 
milk more easily than you can _ buiter. 
Scott's Emulsion 1s the milk of cod-lver all. 

Your weak digestion could not break 
cod-liver oil fine enough. — Scott’s 
Emulsion does the work for it. 

It is the food to get fat from—and a 
food rich in fat is the natural enemy of 
consumption, scrofula and all the dis- 
eases of thinness. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil (the acknowledged standard: 
of the world) is the only emulsion which does not separate, 
Don’t be persuaded to take a substitute. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists 
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From a painting bv Edouard Bisson. 


THE PRISONER. 
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A CORNER OF ANDALUSIA. 
Ry Clifford Stevens Walton. 


Se sing-song cries of the street ven- 

dors, under my windows in the calle 
Tétuan, awaken me from dreams of a 
foreign land to the realization that I am 
still in Cadiz, the land of the bull-fight and 
white mantilla, and that it is eight by the 
clock. 

The voyage by sea from Gibraltar or 
Tangicr is not altogether a pleasant one, 
and, at its best, is a rough passage; but 
those undertaking this trip will, upon ap- 
proaching Cadiz, sailing nearly around this 


dream city to enter its port, experience a 
sight not soon to be forgotten. 

The sea-girdled city with its attractive 
domes and glittering white towers, appar- 
ently rising out of the water, well merits 
its likening to an ivory model set in emer- 
alds On account of its natural defensive 
position, it was one of the few Spanish 
cities which was not captured by Napole- 
ons forces during the Peninsular war, and 
upon the flight of Ferdinand VII. from his 
throne, there was assembled in this be- 
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A VIEW OF CADIZ. 
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sieged port a de facto form of government 
—the first constitutioual cortes known to 
Spain—which laid the foundation of the 
present form of government and the estab- 
lishment of the rights and liberties enjoyed 
by the people of Spain to-day. 

This gaditana city of Andalusia is one of 
the oldest seaports in Europe, although 
its new and cleanly appearance belies the 


the usual morning dispensation of choco- 
late and ¢orti//as ; this scanty portion being 
despatched, there still exists an unsatisfied 
void—a basis far from substantial upon 
which to pursue one’s daily avocation until 
the midday breakfast, when Mariana will 
have liberally supplied the puchero with 
garbansos and toctno—that famous national 
dish which conjures up many a day of 


PLAZA ‘‘ ISABELLA SECUNDA, 


statement. The rust of an antiquity of 
some three thousand years is completely 
whitewashed, and here’ the commonplace 
improvements of the average American 
town may often be found installed, though 
confessedly out of place, in structures 
whose conglomerate architecture savors of 
past ages. 

I have been domiciled for some days 
past in a casa de fuespedes, under the 
maternal eyes of Mariana, a comely ma 
tron who has, according to the custom of 
the country, insisted on serving me, while 
scarcely out of the realm of dreamland, 
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CADiZ. 


martyrdom and serious reflection on that 
most respected saying, 


‘* He which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart.” 


Mariana’s house is of a type common to 


’ Andalusia, with its Moorish tiled patio, its 


central fountain, luxurious shade, and 
flowers galore—all of which, through the 
open grilled door, looks so inviting to the 
weary traveller. 

Here in the lower apartments the family 
lives, cool and comfortable during the ex- 
treme heat of the summer, migrating to 
the upper sunny rooms for the cool season 
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of the vear; and who will deny that this 
attractive lower court, at night, with moon- 
beams filtering through vine-leaves, and 
the fountain melodiously tinkling, has 
not witnessed innumerable students mak- 


tains in the distance, make the picture 
complete. 

Nor do these mrradores and asoteas—and 
there are numerous such aérial resorts— 
play an unimportant part in the love-affairs 


ing eyes at fair 
Hebes while 
picking their gui- 
tars and singing 
amorous ditties ? 

Carmela is the 
daughter of the 
house and I am 


f 


sure this same 
fascinating An- 
daluz has caused 
many an admirer 
to play the bear, 
hacer ef ose, from 
the opposite side 
of the street, and 
has indefinitely 


compelled her 
sweetheart ‘‘to 
eat iron” while 
waiting for a 
stolen interview 
at the veya of the 
patio. 

To-day from an 
elevated station 
in the mradore 
of our house Car- 
mela has  point- 
ed out the differ- 
ent plazas and 
the lighthouse of 
San Sebastian 
which, at the 
south, stands out 


like a Moorish 
sentinel, envel- 
oped in his white mantle, guarding the 
entrance of the bay ; the towns of San 
Fernando, Puertas Real, and Maria glit- 
tering in the distance, over a broad ex- 
panse of water, under an indescribable 
Mediterranean sky, and the Ronda Moun- 
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THE CASINO. 


in Cadiz, for here many a sly flirtation 1s 
begun and carried on unknown to mater- 
familias. 

As for my fair guide with her intoxicat- 
ing smile, she is forever singing or danc- 
ing a falco in a manner which would better 


Bie 
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become a flamenca, while showing an ankle 
as neat as one would wish to see; witha 
form willowy, trim and graceful, and eyes 
mischievous, dark and lustrous and ani- 
mated with something of the deauté du 
diable, she is a true daughter of the south, 
this senorita, 

It is in the Alameda of a_ pleasant 
afternoon that 
the types of 
southern Spain 
can be studied 
to advantage ; 
however, the 
dark-eyed “ 
apas”’ are apt 
to cause count- 
less neartaches 
to the reckless 
admirer who 
may be so bold 
as to brave 
the frowns and 
scorns of the 
duennas to 
learn what a 
well - known 
poet has ex- 
perienced be- 
fore him — 
that 


In each her 
charms the 
heart must 
move 

Of all who vent- 
ure to vehold 
ner ; 

Then let not maids less fair reprove 
Because her bosom is not colder. 


Through many a clime 'tis mine to roam 
Where many a soft and melting maid is, . 
But none abroad. and few at home, 
May match the dark-eyed Girl of Cadiz.’ 


Among the most pleasing resorts in the 
city 1s the Casino, which contains some of 
the best examples of Moorish decorative 
work to be found in Spain. During the 


A DANCING GIRL. 


winter season there are given here a series 
of magnificent balls, and fortunate is the 
stranger who is present on these gala oc- 
casions. 

The streets of Cadiz are more regularly 
planned than those of many cities in the 
romantic land of Don Quixote; yet this 
home of the guitar has numbers of nar- 
row thorough- 
fares and lanes, 
with overhang- 
ing balconies 
suggesting that 
they were so de- 
vised in ancient 
times for pro- 
tection in war- 
fare, but which 
from a_practi- 
cal standpoint 
serve better to 
keep out the 
scorching rays 
of the sun. 

In this bor- 
der-land of Af- 
rica still linger 
many charac- 
teristics and 
customs of Ma- 
homet’s follow- 
ers, and relics 
of Moorish- 
Arabic - Spain ; 
there are scores 
of tiny shops, 
with fronts to 
be taken out 
every morning, not much larger than Moor- 
ish bazaars, and like them containing mer- 
chandise of a surprising variety ; curiously 
shaped implements of war which, for aught 
one knows, may have served Gebal-Tarik 
the One-Eyed, Roderick the Gaul, or the 
Great Captain: habiliments of church, 
delicately woven laces, jewels in antique 
settings, and vestments of gilt and bright- 
hued colors which one ery associates 
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with the nationa: bull-fight ; and, finally, 
in keeping therewith are extravagantly 
colored posters at every turn, announcing 
that on this popular saint's day there will be 
celebrated in the Plaza de Toros an extra- 
ordinary func- 
tion. 

Carmela in- 
forms me that 
to -day’s  bull- 
fight is of more 
than usual in- 
terest to the 
gaditanos. 

Some of her 
favorite sons 
are to appear, 
and is not the 
first espada of 
Spain, an An- 
daluz at that, to 
be the hero of 
the hour? I 
must not fail to 
be present ! 

The corrida 
de toros or fiesta 
de toros, al- 
though based 
on Roman insti- 
tutions, is said 
to have been 
devised by the 
Moors. Mur- 
ray informs us 
that the Span- 
ish bulls have 
been immemo- 
rially famous, 
and that Her- 
cules, that mythical yet renowned cattle 
fancier, was lured into the Peninsula by 
the lowing herds of Geryon. ' 

The best bulls in Andalusia are now 
bred near Utrera and Cordova, while 
further north, about Madrid, the Duke of 
Veragua’s stock is not to be despised. 

The natives are apparently thoroughly 


A PRINCE OF 


imbued with a spirit hostile to these quad- 
rupeds, and it is seldom that a Spaniard 
can pass a bull without insulting him and 
waving his cap in defiance. 

Even the children play at ovo in the 
streets as they 
do at leap-frog 
in other lands 
In the dark days 
of Spain, when 
Joseph Bona- 
parte arrived in 
Madrid, a ques- 
tion in which 
the whole na- 
tion was ab- 
sorbed, render- 
ing indifferent 
the question of 
rulers, was 
whether he 
would grant or 
suppress the 
bull-fight. 

More rece nt- 
iy a bill was pre- 
sented in the 
cortes for the 
abolition of this 
national sport. 
It is needless to 
say that it met 
with signal de- 
feat, and it 1s 
evident that no 
government can 
hope to coun- 
teract the pas- 
sion of the peo- 
ple for their 
preferred amusement which seems as pop- 
ular as ever ; moralists can, at least, recog- 
nize one good feature in these entertain- 
ments, in that the profits are generally 
destined for the support of charitable 
institutions, 

The Plaza de Toros of Cadiz is not un- 
like those of other cities, nor, on this par- 
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the majos and manolas too are out in 
force in all their finery and swagger- 
ing airs. 

Upon entering a falco, where I 
have been fortunate in securing a 
seat, the coup-d’eail is striking and 
peculiarly affecting —the brilliant 
colors of the vast multitude — the 
sea of waving fans and fluttering 
mantillas—it is quite novel and be- 
wildering. 

When a stranger for the first time 
enters this fine, imposing circus, dis- 
posed in amphitheatre, crowded with 
thousands of spectators differing in 
manners, costumes character, 
and hears the deafening ebullitions 
of their gayety, the shouts of mutual 
recognition exchanged in all parts of 
the assembly, it is impossible for him 
not to feel a quickening of the blood, 
in a degree which he has_ never 
before experienced; for the first 
view of a full plazo de foros un- 
: consciously carries one back to the 
ticular afternoon, are the sevioras and se- Roman amphitheatres and the bloody 
neritas in their gala attire less picturesque; combats enacted therein. 


A FLAMENCA, 


THE PRELIMINARY PARADE. 
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In the gayly adorned boxes, galleries 
and pit are to be seen every gradation of 
toilet, from the rich aristocratic mantilla, 
or Gallic bonnet of the ladies of rank, 
whose enjoyment of the sport is betrayed 
by the gentle undulations of their em- 
broidered cambric handerchiefs in honor 
and encouragement of the bold p/cador or 
the cool matador, to the silver-gilt bodkin 


types fill up the lower benches, and make 
up in noise what they want in elevation. 
The church also sends its representatives, 
and many a jolly full-fed priest finds his 
way to the bull-fight, always, however, 
with discretion, such as he is wont to use 
when enjoying from the corner of his eye 
the lavish display of female attractions in 
the seats beneath him. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


ornamenting the black glossy hair of the 
young manola, the showy kerchief care- 
lessly concealing a well-formed bust, the 
silk mantilla, bound with black velvet, 
thrown backward as a scarf upon her 
shoulders, her coral-bead necklace, and 
large ear-rings ; with posture erect, and 
arms akimbo, in her behold the admi- 
ration of manolas, the arbitress of the 
plaudits or hisses to be distributed to the 
performers below. 

Soldiers, citizens and’ provincials of all 


As the moment is at hand for the per- 
formance to begin, the noisy crowd be- 
comes a silent mass. The faces about 
me wear a strange, nervous look—eyes 
dilated and heads eagerly bent—and the 
subdued excitement becomes intense and 
irresistible upon the entrance, to an in- 
spiring march, a blo, of the foreros 
glittering in their gorgeous costumes. 

They are dressed, a /o mayo, in short 
breeches, without gaiters, with the hair 
tied in a knot behind and enclosed in a 


pe 
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What a superb beast! so lithe and so 
active ! 
A short wild stare of surprise and defi- . a 
ance—another to select a victim—a head- 
long rush against the nearest horseman— 
and the combat has begun. 
The ficavor, his lance resting, awaits the 
onset, and by address and strength of arm 
saves his horse from a gore. | 
Shouts of applause: “‘ Bravo, bravo! @ 
el! ael!/” shrieks, catcalls, every sort and 
manner of ejaculation, rouses his spirits. 
Has he failed? Groans, hisses, orange 


A GUAPA.’ 


silk net, like /¢%garo in the opera * Barber 
of Seville.” 

The matadors lead abreast, then come 
the danderiileros, next the chulos, followed 
by the pzcadors mounted bolt upright on 
their Rosinantes, and lastly a richly capar- 
isoned team of mules to drag out, between 
the acts, the vanquished. 

Around the ring they go, and having 
made the tour amidst wild applause, a 
blast of trumpets is heard—they take their 
positions—the ficadors in advance to re- 
ceive the onslaught. A second trumpet 
blast is heard, the bolts of the bull stall 
are withdrawn, the barrier thrown open. 

“El toro! el toro!” is the cry, and 


several quick bounds, in as few moments, i, 
bring him to the centre of the arena. 7 BANDERILLERO. 
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peel, insults of the coarsest nature are 
showered upon him. 

Should the furious animal succeed in his 
charge, overturn horse and rider and put 
the ficador’s life in danger, the shining 
band of chu/os come to his rescue; they 
fiing their gay- 
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barrier, leaving their gay mantles toying 
in the air, or decorating the horns of 
their adversary instead of their own per- 
sons. 

With their tinsel and trappings, they can 
only be compared to large blue-bottle flies 
sporting in the 


ly colored 
mantles be- 
fore the bull's 
eyes, and al- 
ways succeed 
in drawing 
him off from 
his victim. 
The onsets 
are repeated, 
until succes- 
sive wounds 
from the lance 
and loss of 
blood render 
his bullship 
more circum- 
spect. A fur- 
ther blast of 
trumpets, and 
the p.cadors 
and the horses 
that are able 
leave the ring. 
The bull 
now turns his 
attention to 
the footmen— 
the band of 
light - limbed, 
well-made tor- 


sun, so nimbly 
do they cleave 
the air on an 
emergency. 
Fortunately 
I have found 
occupying 
a seat in the 
same palco, 
Don Enrique 
Savaadero, a 
chance ac- 
quaintance, 
encountered 
on several oc- 
casions in a 
well-known 
café in the 
calle Ancha, a 
popular meet- 
ing - place for 
bull - fighters 
and lovers of 
the sport, of 
which latter 
class Don En- 
rique 1s an ar- 
dent mem- 
ber. During 
the progress 
of the after- 


mentors, gay- 
ly decked out 
in pink, and blue, and yellow, and white, 
and gold, and silver, with sharp-pointed 
slippers and white silk stockings. 

They flit before him like sunny vapors; 
female screams warn them to fly for their 
lives! They are entangled on the bull’s 
horns !——Illusion! An aérial sprmg—a 
bird-like agility—floats' them across the 


A SPANISH BEAUTY. 


noon’s amuse- 
ment, he fre- 
quently calls my attention to the fine coups, 
—now when a daring éanderillero permits 
the bull to charge him at full speed, while 
seated in a chair, at the critical moment at- 
taching his darts to the animal’s neck and 
magically slipping aside as the bull tosses 
the chair; again when a valiant chudlo 
vaults over the infuriated beast by placing 
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his foot between the bull’s horns ; then the 
skill and coolness of the matador with his 
muleta (a red flag about the size of a pock- 
et handkerchief) in playing with the ani- 
mal, apparently as indifferent as a child 
with a toy. 

During the concluding scenes of the 
fiesta Don Enrique and myself have risen 
to our feet. ‘The last act of the tragedy 
is soon over, and amidst thundering ap- 
plause and showers of hats, cigars and 
precious gifts, Guerrita, the pride of all 
Spain, bows numerous acknowledgments 
to the excited multitude. 

Six bulls have been slain, and twice as 
many horses have fallen victims; one 
chulo has been carried bleeding from the 
ring, fatally injured, while a danderillero 
has received a wound from which his white 
silk stocking is dyed a crimson red. 


I have bidden adieu to Don Enrique, 
and retraced my steps to my Avespedes, 
through narrow, tortuous streets with 
grim Moorish exteriors where lights and 
shadows form many fantastic shapes. 

In drawing aside the overhanging awn- 
ing from the balcony, there greets my ears 
a furious clashing and ringing of bells sum- 
moning the penitents to evening worship. 

Many an appealing face, partly hidden 
by a mantilla, glides beneath me almost 
within my reach. 

In the calle Sagasta, at my left, a street 
musician is singing to the accompaniment 
of a guitar a weird yet familiar air, the 
famous “ Ma/aguena,” which I heard at a 
theatre last night in a popular sarzue/a, 
and the rays of the declining sun are bath- 
ing the domes and spires of La Nueva in 
a golden light. 


A STREET 


SINGER. 
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WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 
By R. Frederic Foster. 


Part VIII._-THE ComMmon-SENSE SCHOOL. 


eee of the great corporations that 

have got rich on a single patent or 
invention have found it necessary to keep 
the original idea protected by a continual 
stream of new patents, each of which 
covers some minor detail overlooked in 
the original. As time goes on these tri- 
fling additions to the original become less 
and less important, until finally they are 
so insignificant that they are nothing more 
than excuses to go to law, and to quarrel 
with other or rival inventors. 

Very much the same thing is true of the 
conventional school in whist. The origi- 
nal idea of giving information as to num- 
ber in suit would probably soon have seen 
its day if the whist world had been left 
alone with that single idea, but the con- 
tinual addition of new methods and other 
kinds of information kept whist-players 
busy all the time, and they never had suffi- 
cient leisure thoroughly to test and dis- 
pose of one thing before their attention 
was distracted by something new. 

The introduction of duplicate whist cul- 
tivated the habit of study, and led per- 
sons to discuss the play of every hand in 
detail. The attention of the players was 
called to certain points by the difference 
in the scores, and those who had lost tricks 
naturally wished to examine the cards 
again, and see how the loss had occurred. 
In straight whist a player may see that a 
certain finesse, underplay, or unfortunate 
lead has lost a trick here, or two tricks 
there, but in many hands a loss would 
probably pass entirely unnoticed, or would 
not strike a player as anything serious. 
But at duplicate whist, when a_ person 
finds that some other player has made 


three or four tricks more out of a hand 
thar he has, his first impulse is to get the 
tray, spread out the cards, and examine 
the hand for himself. If he is an obser- 
vant player he will recognize the hand at 
once, and will perhaps be quite unable to 
recollect anything unsatisfactory his 
own play. He will then sit down and 
play over the cards, and will be quite 
mystified as to how any one could make 
four more tricks out of that hand than he 
did. He certainly opened it correctly, 
and the afterplay went smoothly. The 
original lead of trumps from five was ac- 
cording to the accepted authorities ; the 
finesse on the return worked well, and he 
was afterward able to trump an adverse 
suit, although the rest of the cards lay 
very badly forhim. He finally calls upon 
one of the pair who made four more tricks 
out of the hand, and asks how he played 
it. “ Did you finesse the return of the 
trump ?"’ he begins. 

“ Return of the trump ? 
“T did not lead trumps. I led the club jack.” 

“Didn't lead trumps from five ?”’ 

“Certainly not. What have I to lead 
trumps for? My partner finessed my 
club jack, and I led again; then I got a 
discard, and after that we made six of our 
trumps separately. That is how we got 
nine tricks out of it.” 

This refusal to lead trumps, without any 
better reason than having a number of 
them, was the first step in the rebellion 
against the conventional game. ‘The story 
of two thousand young men of good fami- 
ly who would not lead trumps from five 
wandering shoeless over the continent of 
Europe, lost all its terrors for the dupli- 
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cate player, and so the first and leading 
principle of the long-suit game became a 
dead letter. 

The next pillar of the conventional 
game to fall was the time-honored rule 
that when a player won the first round of 
his partner’s suit, and did not hold the 
best card of it, he should show his own 
suit. Players began to realize that trying 
to establish a second suit before the first 
one was cleared was a losing game. The 
crucial test of the duplicate score proved 
it, and it was found that those who stuck 
to one suit until it was either established 
or played out, made more tricks than 
those who tried to establish every suit in 
the pack. 

After the discovery of the eleven rule, 
which so simplified the placing of the 
command of the various suits that a player 
could count the leader’s hand during the 
fraction of a second that it took to lift his 
fingers to draw outa card, it was found 
that it did not pay to follow a high card 
with the fourth-best, because the second 
hand could finesse against the leader with 
absolute certainty. This consideration 
finally forced “ Cavendish " to withdraw his 
approval of the second maxim of Ameri- 
can leads, because it gave too much infor- 
mation to the adversaries. 

Some persons thought that it did not 
pay to lead the ten from Kk J 10, because 
it gave the second hand a sure finesse 
against the leader; but that point 1s not 
yet settled. After awhile others found 
that the much-advertisecd plain-suit echo 
was worse than useless if the adversaries 
held up the small cards of the suit for the 
first round. ‘Then it was discovered that 
it did not pay to signal for trumps when 
the adversaries had the lead, and that 
echoing on adverse trump-leads was also 
a losing game. All forms of purely con- 
ventional and informatory play were found 
to be just as useful to one side as the 
other, and nothing was gained by it 

All these things set peopie to thinking, 


and the general tendency of their thoughts 


“was toward exercising a little common 


sense, and not sticking so closely to the 
books. ‘This led players to examine more 
carefully into various theories which had 
been for years accepted as gospel. ‘They 
began to see that with two suits numeri- 
cally equal, it was bad policy to lead the 
stronger, although it might be more 
quickly established; because the stronger 
suit was more useful as a re-entry for the 
weaker, after the latter had been got into 
fighting shape. Butthe fundamental prin- 
ciple of play was still the long-suit game, 
and whatever changes were made in meth- 
ods were changes in the manner of hand- 
ling long suits. 

There were a few who did not even be- 
lieve in long suits, but they were looked 
upon as either guerrillas or cranks. John 
Rheinhart, the leading spirit of the Mil- 
waukee Whist Club, a man who had played 
with the famous Frenchman Deschapelles 
as a partner, claimed that long-suit hands 
were the exception, and not the rule. He 
believed in supporting cards from short 
suits, and had a great influence on his 
fellow clubmen. His mantle fell upon the 
shoulders of Rufus Allen, of the same club, 
who is known all over the world as the 
Milwaukee guerrilla, and the father of 
short-suit players in America. No player 
in this country has been so successful at 
straight whist, and his victories extend 
over a period of eleven years. He is not 
partial to duplicate, and thinks it is not 
nearly so good a test of a player’s true 
skill as straight whist. 

Harry Low and Jules Wooten, of the 
Capital Bicycle Club, were other prophets 
crying in the wilderness that long suits 
were not what they were represented to 
be, and they succeeded in converting to 
their views a team of players strong enough 
to win the first championship of the Ameri- 
can Whist League. 

But these people were all before their 
time, and were so vastly.gutnumbered by 
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the great body of whist-players, and so 
outweighed by the army of teachers who 
followed the old book game, that their 
opinions carried little weight and they 
were regarded more as curiosities than 
anything else; interesting, but unsound. 
But the heretics had faith, and it was ob- 
served that the converts to the new faith 
Once a_short-suiter, 
It was a long lane, 


never went back. 
always a short-suiter. 
and it seemed sometimes as if they must 
be on the wrong road. Many years ago, 
after a match between the Capitals and the 
Hamiltons, the captain of the Hamilton 
team, Gus Remak, said to Harry Low: 
“Tf it is ever shown that the long-suit 
game is not what we think it 1s, you will 
be great people.” 

As time went on whist players continued 
to think more for themselves and to pay 
less attention to the books. They had 
seen enough of the weakness of some long- 
cherished theories to convince them that 
even “Cavendish” was not infallible, and 
was just as liable to make mistakes and 
change his opinion as any other person 
would be who made no pretensions to 
being an authority. When a new sugges- 
tion was offered with regard to any meth- 
od of play it was no longer met with 
the objection: “There is nothing about 
that in Cavendish.” Players got together 
and studied things out for themselves, and 
then tried them in actual practice, and 
there soon came to be recognized some 
careful analysts whose opinions would be 
taken in preference to that of either « Cav- 
endish” or Pole on any moot point. 
Players became more liberal-minded, more 
Open to reason, more ready to listen to 
anything, however unorthodox, provided 
it was simply a change or modification in 
some of the details of the good old long- 
suit game. 

The fundamental principle of the orig- 
inal lead of a long suit, no matter which, 
was never seriously attacked. It was rep- 
resented as having stood the test of a 


century and a half, and as being demon- 
strably the best system of play for the 
opening lead. Whist-players had become 
accustomed to regard the long-suit game 
as being as firmly established as the law 
of gravitation, so that whatever changes 
were made in detail were built upon the 
long-suit opening as a foundation. The 
superstructure certainly bore very little 
resemblance to the original edifice erected 
by Dr. Pole, but the changes had been 
gradual and almost unperceived. No one 
seems to have had the curiosity to dig 
down to the foundations in order to see 
whether the edifice stood upon a rock or 
upon the sand. 

On the 23d of February, 1896, the Vew 
York Sun published a table of the open- 
ing leads 1n the final round of the matches 
for the championship of 1895, taking them 
trom the official records of the congress, 
Out of 96 tabulated leads it was shown 
that 77 were: from unestablished plain 
suits, 12 from established suits and 7 from 
trumps. ‘The strongest unestablished suit 
was one of A Q J] 10 9 2, and the weakest 
9542. In 37 of the 77, including these 
two, the leader never took a trick in the 
suit, although only two were trumped on 
the first round. In these 37 hands the 
leader held four aces, thirteen kings, fif- 
teen queens, twenty jacks, seventeen tens, 
and more than a hundred small cards, and 
yet not one of these cards ever took a 
trick! In not a single instance did the 
leader’s partner get'more than one trick, 
and only in twelve cases did he get that, 
while the adversaries got sixty-three tricks 
out of these suics wicnout trumping. In 
the remaining forty hands, it was shown 
that the original leader got only one trick 
in each of thirty-two of them, although 
the suits opened contained fifteen aces, 
sixteen kings, twenty-three queens, thirteen 
jacks, twelve tens and more than a hun- 
dred small cards. 

In summing up the result of this exam- 
ination, the Suwa said: “This would lead 
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us to the conclusion that under the most 
favorable conditions, as to higher order of 
skill, etc , and with the assistance of allthe 
latest developments of scientific whist, 
every time a player opens originally his 
longest suit, he and his partner will make 
proportionately three tricks in it to the 
adversaries’ four. It is submitted to the 
whist-players of the world that if this is the 
best result obtainable from the long-suit 
game, under the best conditions, it is time 
to look for some other system ; and if none 
better can be found, to look for some com- 
pensating advantages in the one we have.” 

Succeeding articles gave the analyses of 
other important matches, but the story was 
always the same, and the same loss of 
tricks was shown to have resulted from the 
long-suit opening. ‘This set players to 
thinking more about the foundation than 
about the superstructure, and as a natural 
result the most radical reformers soon 
ripped up the whole edifice, an.t started to 
build up an entirely new game. This has 
come to be known as “ short-suit whist,” 
on account of its denial of the fundamental 
principle of leading invariably from the 
long suit. 

While the Capital Bicycle Club team 
were undoubtedly the first to play the 
short-suit game, they do not seem to have 
reduced it to a definite system. ‘Their 
idea was to lead short suits occasionally, 
in order to avoid long weak suits; but 
they depended more on the fall of the 
cards than anything else, leaving partner 
to do a good deal of guessing as to wheth- 
er the original lead was froma short suit 
ora long one. The general principles of 
their game were published in “ Duplicate 
Whist and Whist Strategy,” in 1894, and 
were shown to have been in favor with 
many of the best players from the earliest 
times. 

The first attempt to reduce the short- 
suit game to a system was that of the Man- 
hattan Whist Club, of New York, of which 
the author was captain. Two members of 


the team, C. A. Henriques and W. E. Haw- 
kins, have since earned a world-wide repu- 
tation, and have given us some of the 
finest hands ever published. This team 
found in practice that when a long suit 
was opened with a small card, if the num- 
ber-showing leads were abandoned the 
card led would usually be something low- 
er than a seven, and from this they con- 
cluded that it would be a fair inference, 
although not invariable, that when the 
leader began with a plain-suit card snaller 
than a seven, it was the bottom of a long 
suit, and that he was strong enough in 
trumps and other suits to play the long- 
suit game. If the card led was a seven or 
higher, it was probably the top of his suit, 
and he was not strong enough to at- 
tempt playing for a long suit, even if his 
hand contained one. ‘The team never 
used any trump or number-showing leads; 
no plain-suit echoes or four-signals. With 
this simple system they entered the inter- 
city tournament in Brooklyn in the spring 
of 1896, and after eight weeks* play car- 
ried off five of the six prizes offered for 
competition, making the best score for 
matches won, for tricks won, for individual 
excellence, and for the greatest number of 
times high score. While the tournament 
was in progress the Manhattan team played 
some other matches, winning all of them, 
and ii stands on record to-day as the only 
team that never lost a match. 

Following close upon this success, E. 
C. Howell, of Boston, worked out a more 
definite system of play, in which cards be- 
low the six were-led from strong suits, 
and those above the eight from weak 
suits, long or short, the 8, 7, 6 themselves 
being led preferably from suits of one or 
two cards only, and for the express pur- 
pose of inviting a ruff. The details of the 
system are very clearly set forth in * How- 
ell’s Whist Openings,” which is full of in- 
teresting examples from actual play. ‘The 
system is unfortunately open to the ob- 
jection that there are many hands which 
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will not fit it, owing to the fact that the 
meaning attached to certain cards is an 
arbitrary one. <A player may wish to in- 
vite a ruff ina suit in which he does not 
hold a 6, 7 or 8; or may wish to open a 
long suit in which he has no card so small 
as a 5. 

The next system of play to be developed 
was based on the principle that the open- 
ing leads in plain suits should be restricted 
to suits containing sequences of at least 


three high cards, and that if the high 
cards were not in sequence, such as A Q, 


A J, or K J, such suits should not be 
touched unless the hand was_ strong 
enough in cards of re-entry and trumps to 
make it probable that the original leader 
could establish and defend the suit, with 
reasonable assistance from his_ partner. 
The lead of any low card was looked 
upon as an invitation te the partner to 
play a forward game, and to get out the 
trumps if possible, and so this style of 
play came to be known as * The Invita- 
tion Game.” Here is a very good example 
of it, the invitation being given by Z’s 
lead at the second trick. A and B are 
partners against Y and Z. Z dealt and 
turned the heart 8. The underlined card 
wins the trick, and the card under it is the 
next one led. 


Trick| A | 
1 Qo) 20 40, Kg 
2/87 | 44 #2 
4ive ZL ve 
6 48 2K 40/43 
7 3a@ 24% Aw 
8 74 BA 
9 5@ 5° 10@ £10 
10 6@ 7° Jeag 
11 8° 6046 
12 100 9° Qe45 
13 5 | K@ Ao 


Y-Z make a slam. 
Had A opened his spade suit, the result 
would have been the samé, as Z's re-entry 
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diamonds would still have justified him in 
inviting his partner to play forthe club suit. 

Still another form of the common-sense 
game, and probably the simplest of. all, 
was first proposed in the Mew York Sun, 
January 17,1897. The cardinal principie 
is that if a player is strong enough to play 
for his long suit he should be. strong 
enough to lead trumps originally; and that 
if he is not strong enough to lead trumps 
he is not strong enough to lead a low card 
from a plain suit. The difficulty with this 
game is to judge what hands are strong 
enough to lead a trump, and those who 
have had some experience in card games 
in which there is no trump suit are usual- 
ly much better judges than others. If the 
player is unwilling to lead trumps, and 
has no plain suit headed by a sequence of 
three cards at least as good as Q J 10, he 
should lead the top of the weakest suit he 
has, whether the card is a ten or a trey. 
This avoids opening suits containing bro- 
ken sequences or fourchettes. No matter 
how small the card ied, the partner must, 
of course, recognize it as the top of the 
suit, and if he can place all the smaller 
cards he will often recognize it as a sin- 
gleton. 

This is the only system ever discovered 
that removes the time-honored objection 
to the singleton lead—its being misunder- 
stood by the partner. All writers since 
Hoyle have contended that there were 
many hands in which the lead of a sin- 
gleton would undoubtedly be the best 
play, but for the danger that the partner 
might misunderstand it, and exhaust the 
trumps under the impression that the card 
was led from a long suit. The possibility 
of partners misunderstanding the lead once 
removed, all the objections to the single- 
ton disappear, and one of the most power- 
ful engines at whist is placed at the 
disposal of the player who has no better 
use for his trumps than a possible cross- 
ruff. Here is an example of this system in 
actual play. Z dealt and turned the heart 8: 
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Trick | |) | - |S ing the deuce and four himself, B knows 

1 | 5@ 36 Ae 66 the five must be a singleton, so he 

2 does not finesse. Neither does he re- 

turn the suit, but plays his own single- 

4 (22 ae ton first, so as to establish the cross- ; 

5 6 #9 Yio #Q ruff f 

Th he principal short suit 

7 #10 |@K VQ Qa ese are the principal short suit or 

8 95S |OQK 2006 common-sense systems in use to-day. It 

9 rs 8 194 4027 remains for us, in our concluding article, 

10 | 30| 8O Q ¢;| Ke to forecast, if we can, the probable system 

a8 | So; 50) 6° af of the immediate future, and the point to 

70) Q0; 90 which the ultimate development of the 

13 | 100| KoOlgs Pp 


The three falling from Y, and_hold- 


game will bring us. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 
By Zelia Henning. 


i. 


LUMBER sweet, 
*Neath the summer sky, 
Where the twinkling stars their watches keep, 


Where the perfumed breezes whisper low, 
Slumber, slumber and sleep. 


Slumber soft, 
While the moonlight falls 
On the vine-clad walls with silv’ry gleam, 
And fairies dance on the velvet sward, 5 
Slumber, slumber and dream. , 


Sleep and dream 

Of a garden old, 
Where lilies blow near the water deep, 
And the roses nod their stately heads, 
Slumber, dear heart, and sleep. 
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By Charles H. Israels. 


HE art of oratory is certainly not 
amongst those either practised or pro- 
fessed by the large body of men and wom- 
en who make up the artistic side of the 
metropolis,and the lack of this accomplish- 
ment caused the recent dinner of the Fine 
Arts Federation to be a rather uninterest- 
ing affair. 

Seldom, if ever, have so many of the 
people who make New York pre-eminent- 
ly the artistic centre of the country been 
gathered under one roof as at this dinner; 
and this fact, together with the importance 
of the subjects discussed, should certainly 
have inspired the speakers to bursts of 
eloquence. 

The galleries of the Fine Arts Building 
were filled to overflowing with the mem- 
bers of the federated societies, and the list 
of speakers contained the names of the 
presidents of most of the artistic societies 
in the city. 

The Federation has recently reached its 
first birthday, and if properly managed 
should by its position hold the artistic fut- 
ure of Greater New York within its grasp, 
for the reason that it represents within its 
council the organized effort of our entire 
art population. Duringthe past year, how- 
ever, little has been accomplished beyond 
organization, and although several inci- 
dents have arisen in which the Federa- 
tion’s opinion would have had great weight, 
the council seems disposed to adopt a 
Fabian policy in matters requiring vigor-. 
ous action, and even in those referred di- 
rectly to them they hesitate to act if the 
formalities which they think proper have 
not been complied with., A case in point 
is that of the California University proiect, 


upon which the Federation declined to ex- 
press an opinion or to give any advice, for 
no other reason than that the matter had 
not been presented to them for considera- 
tion directly by the authorities of the uni- 
versity, but through a meeting called to 
consider the project 

Here is one great opportunity lost, and 
want of action upon the recent Sherman 
monument fiasco is another, but it is not 
too late even yet for the Federation to 
speak out onthe Sherman matter. Money 
has still to be appropriated by Congress 
tor the carrying out of the design selected 
by the Military Commission over the heads 
of the prize-winners, and the Federation 
should use all the influence at its com- 
mand to throttle the project in its present 
shape. 

A great new public building is soon to 
be erected in New York for a Hall of - 
Records; the bill giving the city authorities 
power to erect it has already been intro- 
ducedat Albany. Is the Federation taking 
any steps to insure this building being a 
monument to the city? No, instead of 
acting the members dine and indulge in 
that pleasant pastime which Chimmie Fad- 
den so aptly terms “trowen bouquets at 
themselves.” 


It was noticed with great regret by the 
large audience present at the Federation 
dinner that when John La Farge, the presi- 
dent of the Society of Mural Painters, was 
called upon to speak that he was compelled 
to apologize for his silence on account of 
illness, and his speech was read for him by 
Will Low. 

Few artists are more deservedly popular 
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among their artistic brethrenthan Mr. La prominent Londoner recently stated that 
Farge, and he received an ovation upon he avoided particular streets so as not 
to be compelled to 
face these effigies of 
doubtful celebrities. 

Should the charter 
of Greater New York 
stand as presented, all 
works of art, whether 
of painting, sculpt- 
ure, or architecture, 
must be approved by 
a commission com- 
posed of the Mayor, 
the President of the 
Metropolitan Muse- 
um, the President of 
the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and the 
President of the 
Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, all 
ex-officio, and a pain- 
ter, a sculptor, and 
an architect, who, to- 
gether with three citi- 
zens, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor 
from a list furnished 
by the Fine Arts Fed- 
eration. 

It is also provided 
that the heads of the 
various city depart- 
ments shall be con- 
sulted in matters 
coming within their 
jurisdiction, or “un- 
der special charge” 
of their department. 

Every member of 


rising to make his 
apologies. 

Frank Hopkinson 
Smith’s speech was an 
oasis in a desert of 
oratorical dreariness. 
But then Mr. Smith 
1s as accomplished a 
post - prandial orator 
as he is a water-color- 
Ist. 


No New Yorker 
ever dreamed in his 
wildest flights of im- 
agination that the 
day would come when 
the municipal author- 
ities would evince a 
desire to protect its 
citizens from the ar- 
tistic abominations 
with which many of 
our streets and 
squares have been 
“adorned.”” And yet 
the provision for an 


proposed charter for 
the Greater New 
York holds out the 
hope that our city 
may some day rank 
with Paris in the value 
of its artistic crea- 
tions. 

No longer will our 
well-intentioned phi- 
lanthropists be able 
to foist so many tons the Charter Commis- 
of stone and bore —> sion is said to ap- 

By C. H. 
upon the all-confid- | prove of this article, 
PRESIDENT PIERCE. 
ing public as a work which not only 
of art, until our city becomes like London, creates the Art Commission but defines 
where one meets horror upon horror at its powers explicitly, and provides that 
every street corner, and where a certain no work of art of amy character is to 
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become the property of the city without 
the commission's approval. 


The three large canvases by Diaz and 
Rousseau. shown at 
Avery’s during Janu- 
ary have deservedly 
attracted considera- 
ble attention, not, 
however, througli 
their superlative mer 
it, but rather on ac- 
count of the radical 
departures  whicl. 
they show from the 
more familiar works 
of these two great 
Frenchmen. 

All are large — 
which in itself is ex- 
ceptional in the works 
of Diaz, his canvas 
being 76x 50 inches; 
and it is also unusua! 
in the work of this 
master to find figures 
playing the most im- 
portant part in the 
composition, for in 
this canvas twelve 
nude or semi-nude 
female figures are 
shown seated near 
the edge of a forest 
and surrounded by 
the exquisite foliage 
which Diaz handled 
in such a_ powerful 
manner. The figures 
themselves, however, 
are not thoroughly 
satisfactory in draw- 4% Niehaus. 
ing, and decidedly 
chalky in color, which is accentuated to 
a great extent by the vivid color of the 
drapery, which, though sparingly used, 
brings this quality of the flesh-tones out in 
strong relief. 


MacGAHAN, 


The subjects of the two Rousseaus are 
“ Morning ” and “ Evening,” and are large 
upright compositions, beautiful in color, 
and full of atmosphere, particularly in the 
one entitled “ Even- 
ing,” which shows a 
luminous sunset sky 
shining through the 
foliage. ‘The draw- 
ing is, however, hard 
and_ unsatisfactory, 
and treated with an 
attention to detail 
which is almost pre- 
Raphaelite, while the 
crudely drawn figures 
in the foreground cer- 
tainly do not add to 
the harmony of the 
entire work. 

The three canvases 
are interesting never- 
theless. The work 
of men who have pro- 
duced such master- 
pieces as Diaz and 
Rousseau always 1s 
so; but the average 
visitor could find 
more enjoyment in 
the adjoining gallery, 
where several excel- 
lent Boughtons were 
shown, a charming 
little Sanchez-Perrier, 
and the large and 
well known canvas by 
the lamented ‘Thomas 
Hovenden, of the 
Pennsylvania Acade- 
my, showing ‘“ The 
Last Moments of 
John Brown,” which, 
whatever its shortcomings from an artistic 
and historical standpoint, will always have 
a high place among American historical 
paintings. 

In the light of modern criticism the 
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collection of paintings made by the late 
Marshall O. Roberts, and disposed of at 
auction in the latter part of January, was 
distinctly mediocre. Not that the works 
shown were superlatively bad, but they 
were exceedingly uninteresting as_illus- 
trating a period of art which was painfully 
lacking in character; and as one strolled 
through the galleries of Mr. Roberts’s 
house, at Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, where the large collection was ex- 
hibited in its criginal home, one’s mind 
unconsciously reverted to the struggling 
colony of painters who helped to keep 
up the little artistic enthusiasm which New 
York contained in the ante-bellum days, 
and whose efforts mainly centred around 
the old Tenth Street Studio Building. 

Many local names long since forgotten 
were noticed upon the canvases, all tell- 
ing of an earnest purpose with a lack of 
proper ideals. Not, however, that all the 
works shown were from American hands, 
in fact the best-known work was the enor- 
mous canvas by Emanuel Leutze, show- 
ing ** Washington Crossing the Delaware;” 
which has become familiar to several gen- 
erations of Americans through its numer- 
ous reproductions. This important canvas, 
which measures 21 x 12 feet, was purchased 
by John S. Kennedy for $16,100, and it is 
said that the purchaser will present it to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The prices realized at the sale were 
somewhat better than was anticipated, 
and most of the good works sold at fair 
figures. 

The chef-d’euvre of the collection was 
unduubtedly “ A Flock of Sheep,” by Ver- 
lat, this work being strongly handled with 
wonderful technical skill, and showing an 


excellently painted landscape with sheep: 


in the foreground. 

Another well-known work, also familiar 
through its many engravings, was R. W. 
Weir’s. ‘““Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” 
and James M. Hart, one of the best of the 
so-called ‘“‘Hudson River School,” was 


represented by several very creditable 
works. 

Mr. Roberts seems to have had a de- 
cided taste for large canvases, irrespective 
of merit, for it is among the smaller pict- 
ures of this collection that one must look 
for the best works, and perhaps one of the 
most charming pictures shown is the little 
“L’Arrivée de l’Amant,” by A. E. Plasson, 
which is but 4x6 inches, and shows a 
daintily painted maiden of the last century 
peering anxiously out of the window and 
leaning over a table set for two. 

‘A Diaz of doubtful quality was also no- 
ticed on the wall, and “ The Downfall of 
Cardinal Wolsey,” by L. J. Pott, was par- 
ticularly noticeable, not only on account 
of its artistic value but also as illustrating 
very dramatically the displeasure of King 
Henry at the conduct of the over-ambitious 
cardinal, whom he is in the act of rebuking, 
while the proud cleric stands with bowed 
head leaning upon his chair. 

The works of sculpture of the Roberts 
collection were of a decidedly higher order 
of merit than the paintings, the “ Salome,” 
by W. W. Story, being an excellent exam- 
ple of this artist’s work; while the seated 
figure of “ Dante,” by the Spanish sculptor, 
Sunol, is full of strength and character, 
and is such a work as one would hardly 
expect from the creator of the very com- 
monplace “ Columbus ” in Central Park. 


Just at the time when so many of the 
works of New York’s old-time artists were 
again brought to light by the exhibiton of 
the Roberts collection,.a delightful old-time 
function was revived by their successors in 
the Tenth Street Studio Building, who gave 
the first of a series of organized receptions 
upon Saturday afternoon on January 16. 
Many interesting works were shown in the 
studios of T. W. Wood, J. G. Brown, W. 
H. Beard and others, and the large num- 
ber of visitors entertained holds out the 
hope that this excellent old custom will be 
revived permanently. ing 
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If after the experience of the Federation 
dinner, any one still believed that it is im- 
possible for an entertaining talker to be a 
clever painter, this delusion would have 
been quickly dispelled by an examination 
of the thirty-nine charming water-colors ex- 
hibited by F. Hopkinson Smith at Avery’s 


lection were possibly the more interesting 
for the reason that Mr. Smith’s methods 
in the past have seemed to lend them- 
selves primarily to the treatment of broad 
sunshine and shadow, but in these pict- 
ures he has again shown his versatility, and 
has caught thoroughly the atmospheric 


gallery during 
January. 

The subjects 
of Mr. Smith’s 
work extend 
from Holland 
to Constantino- 
ple, and wheth- 
er painting the 
mists of the 
Low Countries 
or the brilliant 
sunshine of the 
Orient, his 
“lots of empty 
paper’’ seem 
to serve the 
purpose equally 
well. No. 31, 
“Lighting of 
the Fog—Ven- 
ice,” was par- 
ticularly inter- 
esting from this 
standpoint, and 
a close exami- 
nation of this 
work showed 
that it was 
largely com- 
posed of a bluish gray paper, by which 
the effect of mist was mainly produced, 
while across the line of the horizon a 
few clouds obscured the distance and a 
picturesque group of fishing-boats, very 
broadly treated, formed the centre of 
interest, and a small clump of piles in 
the foreground gave perspective to the 
composition. 

The bits of Holland shown in this col- 


Keproauced froma drawing by his friend Dagnan-Rouveret, 


CHARLES STANLEY REINHART, 


effects so dif- 
ferent from 
those shown in 
his previous: 
works. The 
“Old Slave Mar-. 
ket, Stamboul,’” 
is a particularly 
realistic. bit of 
coloring, and 
although the 
rather sombre 
grays of the 
walls predomi- 
nate it is richim 
coloring and 
particularly 
charming in 
the manner of 
managing the 
rather difficult 
bit of perspec-~ 
tive which is 
shown through 
the archway 
and where one 
gets glimpses 
of sunshine 
through the 
shadows of the 
tall trees which overhang the narrow 
street. 


The Duranc-Ruel galleries have had 
several very excellent portraits by that tal- 
ented young American painter, Louis Paul 
Dessar, during the past month, and tn ad- 
dition to these several very interesting 
landscapes were shown by the same artist. 
In fact most of the Fifth Avenue galleries 
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had something interesting to show during 
January. At Knoedler’s a life-size por- 
trait of Pope Leo by Chartran was on view, 
showing the distinguished prelate in his 
white silk robes about to rise from his chair. 
The work is full of character and expres- 
sion; the treatment of the background in 
red tones is particularly happy in combina- 
tion with the white of the pontiff’s robes. 

At the Schaus gallery a charming work 
by Ridgway Knight has been shown, rep- 
resenting the usual buxom French peas- 
ant girl, which this artist painted so well 
and which one so seldom sees 1n the fields 
of France. This subject seems, however, 
to lose none of its charms, either to the 
artists or the public, in its frequent repeti- 
tion, and certainly Mr. Knight never paint- 
ed it in a more sympathetic fashion than in 
this work. 


Art and smoke generally seem to be in- 
separable companions, and few organiza- 
tions seem to mix these ingredients more 
successtully than the Kit-Kat Club, which 
entertained its friends at one of its ‘* Smo- 
kers”’ in their club-rooms on January 23. 
A number of sketches by the members were 
exhibited at the time and the evening was 
thoroughly enjoyed by a large number of 
the club’s friends. 

In February the Architectural League 
followed the example of the Kit-Kat Club 
and upon each Saturday night during their 
exhibition the galleries were closed to the 
public at an early hour and the evening 
given over to pipes and beer. The presi- 
dent’s medal at the Architectural League 
has been won this year by Claude Fayette 
Bragdon. 


” 


January is always prolific in exhibitions 
of pictures to be placed upon the market, 
and closely following the Roberts sale in 
importance was a collection of some hun- 
dred and fifty works belonging to James 
C. Pettus and W. L. Vandervoort which 


were shown at Ortigie’s galleries during 
the month. 

This collection is almost equally divided 
between American and foreign works, and 
is particularly noticeable as possessing one 
of the strongest examples of the work 
of Fortuny that has been seen in New 
York for some time. Like most of the 
works of this talented Spaniard this pict- 
ure (which 1s a water-color entitled “ The 
Cardinal”’) is unfinished, but this very 
fact seems to bring out the strength of 
this artist’s work in strong relief, and the 
figure of the venerable cleric shown 1n the 
act of rising from his throne in nowtse 
suffers through the absolute lack of finish 
in the accessories. 

Some American landscapes by Benjamin 
Foster show excellent feeling, and Jacques, 
the sheep painter, was represented by his 
usual composition, but painted in a man- 
ner much less warm than the tone which 
he generally adopts, and a small Tryon 
was not by any means up to the mark. 
Altogether the average of this collection 
was a decided improvement upon that of 
its more ambitious rival at Mr. Roberts’s 
house, with which it shares the honors ofa 
busy month. 


The artists of New York are making a 
determined effort to raise a fund for the 
erection of a memorial to the late Richard 
M. Hunt, and with that end 1n view a com- 
mission has been placed with Daniel C. 
French, the sculptor, who in collaboration 
with Architect Bruce Price, 1s at work 
upon a design for ‘*a memorial seat,” 
which is to be “adorned with a sculptured 
memorial of Mr. Hunt,’”’ and which it is 
proposed to erect in Fifth Avenue upon 
the axis of Eighty-third Street. 


Boston is to hold an arts and crafts ex- 
hibition after the manner of similar shows 
which are held in London from time to 
time. An excellent advisory board has 
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been selected to manage this most impor- 
tant affair, and it is undoubtedly a fact 
that exhibitions of this character, reaching 
out as they do to the handiwork of thou- 
sands of bread-winners, have more influence 
upon the artistic temperament of the peo- 
ple than the average picture collection— 
good or bad. 

It is this fact which makes the yearly 
showing of the Architectural League so 
popular. It is not that the people have 
imbibed any tremendous enthusiasm for 
architecture, but here the industrial de- 
signers of book-covers, stained glass, carv- 
ing and the like can find the one oppor- 
tunity to compare the results of his own 
labors with those of his fellow-artists. 


Just at this time when Spanish atrocities 
in Cuba are horrifying the civilized world 
the proposition to erect in New York a 
memorial to the famous war correspondent, 
J. A. MacGahan, whose early reputation 
as a brilliant writer and an intrepid man 
was made in the last Cuban struggle, 1s 
particularly appropriate. 

A committee of newspaper men, of 
which Murat Halsted is chairman, has the 
matter in charge, and the commission for 
the work has been placed with Sculptor 
Charles H. Niehaus, whose model of the 
famous correspondent shows him as he 
appeared in the field. 

Mr. Niehaus has also recently modelled 
a portrait statue of President Pierce, which 
is said to be an excellent likeness of this 
rather negative President, and which is 
strongly modelled and full of life. 


The recent death of Charles Stanley 
Reinhart was a distinct loss to American 
illustrative art, in which field this talented 
artist had done yeoman’s service, and the 
recent exhibition of Mr. Reinhart’s works, 
preparatory to their sale at auction, served 
to show that he was not only an exceed- 
ingly industrious worker but also that his 


faculty for delineating American life was 
of a very high order. 

The lack of the qualities apparent in 
Mr. Zogbaum’s work were in nowise no- 
ticeable in the great number of black and 
whites done by Mr. Reinhart during the 


latter years of his busy life, as in all cases. 


the drawing is spirited and the composi- 
tion, even when complicated, all that could 
be desired; and however much the sub- 
jects may have been studied in detail, the 
drawing is usually managed with great 
ease, as if they had been accomplished 
with the minimum amount of effort, and 
above all the types shown appeal strongly 
to the national sentiment and bring out in 
strong relief the characteristics of the typ- 
ical American. 

All classes of mediums were used in the 
numerous drawings shown, in all of which 
the artist seems to be equally at home in 
his own frank and vigorous style. Much 
of the work was familiar to the public 
through the serials which they have served 
to illustrate, but the most interesting to 
the average visitor were undoubtedly those 
of contemporaneous Washington life, where 
an excellent opportunity was offered to this 
observant man to catch the leading and 
diversified characteristics of the American 
citizen as represented at the Capital of the 
Nation. 

The drawing, for instance, of the “ Cap- 
itol Restaurant’’ brings out in strong relief 
the peculiarities of the Western Congress- 
man, with his slouch hat and loosely fitting 
clothes, who, seated at the same table with 
a faultlessly dressed representative from 
the efféte East, is undoubtedly using his 
strongest arguments to convince him that 
sixteen to one is the panacea for all the 
nation’s ills. 

A number of oils by Mr. Reinhart were 
also shown, and one composition particu- 
larly, “ Awaiting the Absent,” for which 
the artist received a medal in Paris, tells 
its story with great directness. 
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THE GREAT TREASURY ROBBERY. 
By Rufus R. Wilson. 


Parr Il —THE CONFESSION. 


AS the proof of his crime was thus 

brought home to him Palmer seemed 
to shrink and wither before it; his figure 
grew limp, and his breath came in quick 
gasps. At last with a curse he sprang to 
his feet. For an instant only he appeared 
to be meditating a dash for liberty, but 
resistance was futile. 

“Palmer, you are a fool!” said Mc- 
Curdy, sternly. ‘“ For the last ten minutes 
I have had my revolver pointed straight 
at your heart. Resist, and I will kill you.” 

Outwitted at every point, Palmer stood 
for a time as if dazed by a heavy blow, 
and, then trembling in every limb, sank 
back into his chair. 

“ McCurdy,” said he, in a voice broken 
and hollow, ‘“ you are a shrewder man than 
I am, and I confess myself beaten.” 

After this, for a time, only his dry, 
convulsive sobs broke the silence of the 
room He was so broken and _ helpless 
now, so pitiful in his utter despair, that a 
mist rose before my eyes and I felt a sud- 
den choking at the throat. McCurdy, too, 
was visibly affected, and when Palmer at 
last in part regained his self-control, he 
said quietly, his softened manner contrast- 
ing strangely with the sternness he had 
shown a few moments before : 

“Now tell us how you did it. I am 
sure it will be better for you in the end.” 

“T believe you,” was the reply, “and 
am willing to tell you all.” 

The story Palmer told us during the 
next hour, given bit by bit, between long’ 
pauses and sudden bursts of tearless grief, 
was, in the cunning, coolness and daring 
audacity which it revealed, almost without 
a parallel. I give it, not as he told it 


then, but as at McCurdy’s request he 
wrote it out next day: 


“Four years ago I was a fairly success- 
ful country lawyer. I had for some time 
taken an active part in the politics of my 
section, and my appointment to the chief 
clerkship of a division of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, secured for me 
by one of the senators from my State, was 
my reward for faithful party service. 

“ There were half a dozen employees of 
the Treasury, myself among the number, 
all of them, if I remember rightly, new- 
comers in the department, who gradually 
fell into the habit of lunching daily at 
a small restaurant on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. The plain but wholesome fare served 
there was attractive to modest purses, while 
the coffee was delicious, and there were no 
annoying rules to prevent the leisurely en- 
‘oyment of one’s after-dinner cigar. 

“It is needless to say that these daily 
meetings were attended by much pleasant 
chat and not a few good-natured but heat- 
ed debates. One day the talk was about 
a recent bank robbery in New York, in 
which a trusted clerk had adroitly stolen 
several hundred thousand dollars from the 
institution in which he was employed. 

“The case had been discussed in all its 
phases when Seton, a short, stout man, 
fond of impressing upon others the clever- 
ness with which he devoutly believed nat- 
ure had endowed him, gave a sudden 
turn to the conversation by remarking in 
his nervous way: 

““* Do you know that it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter for a skilful thief to 
rob the Treasury from the outside? There 
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is one way in which a vast sum might be 
stolen by such a robber, provided he knew 
the ropes and had the nerve to attempt it.’ 

“A general laugh followed Seton’s re- 
marks, but he was in earnest, and with 
some heat went on: 

“«T am not joking. The thing could be 
done. All such a thief would have to do 
to insure success would be to bribe one of 
the guards of the vault. Of course, he 
would take care’—this in a meditative 
way—‘ to avoid the silver vault; that metal 
is too heavy to be worth stealing. For the 
same reason, if he were determined on 
a big haul, say a million or more, he would 
keep clear of the gold vault. Bank-notes 
are what he would seek, and he would 
make for the vault in which they are 
stored. This vault, as you all know, is on 
the first floor, and much easier to get at 
than are the others. It never contains less 
than $25,000,000, and often twice that sum 
i; stored there. 

“«He would first bribe the ‘guard,’ 
Seton went on. ‘Then he would conceal 
himself during the day somewhere in the 
Treasury Building. This would not be at 
all difficult. As you cannot tell in ad- 
vance what guard will be on duty at a 
given point at a given time, the thief would 
have to bide his opportunity, and perhaps 
be forced to hide for. several nights before 
the conditions were favorable and the 
guard could inform him that the coast was 
clear. The guard in charge of the vault 
has at his disposal the key to its outer 
door. This he would open, and give the 
thief a chance to force the inner door, 
which the thief, if he wasan expert cracks- 
man and understood his work, could open 
ina short time. Then all he would have 
to do would be to pick the millions off the 
shelves around the inside of the vault. 
The notes are done up in packages, four 
thousand in a package, with the amount 
each contains marked in big red letters on 
the outside. If the notes are ten-dollar 
ones, the package holds $40,000; if hun- 


dreds, tentimes thatamount. Three pack- 
ages of hundred-dollar notes would make 
the thief a millionaire, and, having selected 
them, he could with the aid of the guard 
safely make his way out of the building. 
I repeat that such a robbery as this could 
be accomplished at any time.’ 

“Much good-humored chaffing of the 
author followed this story of an imaginary 
robbery, and then we all went back to our 
work. I had almost forgotten the matter, 
perhaps would never have recalled it, save 
for one of those whims of fate which turn 
honest men into knaves and change in an 
instant the course of human lives. 

* All my life I have been more or less 
the slave of habit, and having chanced to 
buy some cigars at a certain store on the 
day of my arrival in Washington, it fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that I should 
become a regular patron of the place. 
Lingering one morning for afew moments’ 
chat with the proprietor, a pleasant-spoken, 
intelligent fellow, he commented upon my 
close resemblance to another of his patrons. 
We were as like, he said, as twin apples 
from the same tree. 

“ On another morning, not long after, I 
met at the cigar-store the man referred to 
by the proprietor. The resemblance noted 
by the latter was so remarkable that it 
startled and for a moment confounded me. 
We were of about the same age, and not 
only were our features of the same cast, but 
figure, hair, eyes and voice were modelled 
after the same pattern. 

“Introduced by the proprietor of the 
store, the maa told me that his name was 
Hardin and that he was one of the night- 
guards at the Treasury. We met often 
after this, but beyond a pleasant greeting 
or an occasicnal bit of gossip, our ac- 
quaintance did not advance for a long 
time to come. 

“ And in this way I met and came to 
know my double. 

‘‘ Why was it that, a few months after the 
chat in the restaurant to which I have re- 
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ferred, I, of all men, should have been 
made the chance possessor of certain facts 
in regard to Hardin which, had they be- 
come known, would have brought utter 
ruin upon him? As to their nature I shall 
remain silent. Hardinis dead; the knowl- 
edge in question came to me without seek- 
ing, and I would bea greater moral coward 
than I know myself to be were I to make 
it a part of this confession. All that need 
be said here is, I realized instantly that 
thereafter Hardin, if I so willed it, was 
completely within my power. 

However, a fortnight passed before 
Seton’s idle chatter and the discovery of 
Hardin's secret took form in the sinister 
suggestion which was to torment me for 
many a day thereafter and finally claim 
me as its victim. 

“It was of an evening, and I was alone 
with my books, when first the thought 
came to me thatthe chance to make myself 
rich lay within my grasp It seemed so pre- 
posterous, moral consideraiions aside, the 
risk seemed so great, with so much to lose 
should failure befall, that I remember I 
laughed as I reflected upon it. 

** Always prudent, I had already secured 
a competence, but to be rich had never 
been one of my ambitions. Then, too, I 
was a man of middle age and settled hab- 
its, held in good repute and able to justly 
claim the esteem of all who knew me. 

‘‘T dismissed the idea as too absurd for 
thought. 

“ But it came back again and again, and 
every time took on a new and more pleas- 
ing form. 

“More rarely, and each time less de- 
cisively as the days went by, did I say to 
myself that it was wrong. Slowly yet 
surely I felt myself yielding to an over- 
mastering passion, matched with which the 
wholesome influences of a lifetime did not 
avail. . . 

“A month had passed since first the tiny 
blue devil came whispering at my ear, and 
the battle was ended. - My better nature 
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had been vanquished and final decision 
taken. 

“This done, I never once turned back 
to count the consequences. A flinty strain 
in my make-up, of which I had been until 
then all unconscious, asserted itself, and | 
cannot now help admiring the coolness and 
forethought with which I set about my 
task. 

“IT had seen from the first that success 
would depend largely upon the use I made 
of my resemblance to Hardin. This, if 
the latter kept silent, would, I was confi- 
dent, pass unnoted; for the cigar-dealer, 
who had called my attention to it, had died 
suddeniy a short time before, and I was 
known personally to less than twenty peo- 
ple in the department. ‘These were men 
employed there during the day, and whom 
it Was most improbable would ever come 
in contact with Hardin, who worked at 
night. 

“There wasa risk, of course, but I con- 
cluded, after careful thought, that the 
chances of detection quarter 
were all in my favor. 

* Such being the case, my plan of action 
was speedily perfected. Added knowl- 
edge of the inner workings of the depart- 
ment had shown me that Seton’s daring 
theory had a solid foundation in fact, and 
that only five things were needed to in- 
sure the complete success of my enter- 


from this 


prise. 

“Hardin's aid was, of course, the first of 
these, and this I felt sure of securing ; but 
to guard against a premature repentance 
on his part, I decided not to approach him 
until I was ready to strike the final and 
decisive blow. 

“Tt was also necessary that I should 
acquire the skill needed to force the sec- 
ond door of the vault in which the govern 
ment’s paper money was stored; that I 
should so manage that no suspicion should 
attach to my movements before or after 
the robbery; that I should find some con- 
venient nook in the Treasury Building 
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where I could conceal myself during the 
day; and last, and most important of all, 
that I should provide for my escape from 
the building after I had looted the vault. 

“To the accomplishment of all these 
things, after reflection, I saw a clear path- 
Way. 

“T have possessed from boyhood a 
marked aptitude for mechanics and am a 
good amateur electrician. It was an easy 
matter for me to secure the name and ad- 
dress ofa maker of burglar’s tools ; a quiet 
visit to New York placed me in possession 
ofa kit of the latest and most approved 
design ; and after two months of practice 
and experiment I was satisfied that I 
should be able to accomplish this portion 
of my task with speed and dexterity. 

“TI conducted these experiments in my 
room at night, and in other ways the fact 
that I was without family or intimate friends 
to keep a close watch upon my movements 
now stood me in good stead. 

“ While these experiments were in prog- 
ress I resigned my position in the depart- 
ment and opened an office as a claim-agent 
in Washington, a change which enabled 
me to go and come with greater freedom. 

“T also fell into the habit of remaining 
away from my boarding-house until late 
at night. When Mrs. Heron, my land- 
lady, a simple, guileless soul, rallied me 
upon these tardy home-comings, I shrewdly 
hinted that an affair of the heart was the 
cause forthis sudden change in my habits. 
The hint proved sufficient, and without 
further effort on my part I became in 
Mrs. Heron’s little world the central figure 
in a romance as tender and touching as it 
was wide of the truth. 


« At the same time I took care, when in 


the city, to make almost daily visits to the 
Treasury Building, so that my comings 
and goings there would not be commented 
upon by the few who knew me. 

“| had already discovered a closet, close 
to the vault upon which my attempt was 
to be made, in which it would be easy for 


me to hide without being observed when I 
should have occasion to make use of it; 
and, my other arrangements being per- 
fected, I now approached Hardin. 

“To the poor fellow’s credit be it said, 
he at first resisted with earnestness and 
anger my attempts to win him over, but 
my hold upon him would have been an 
effective weapon against a man more reso- 
lute and determined than he, and in the 
end he yielded. 

“Having wrung a reluctant consent 
from him I unfolded my plans. I would, 
I told him, hide during the day in the 
closet I have described. Should it fall to 
his duty to guard the vault he was to in- 
form me of it by rapping on the door of 
my hiding-place, and then, by unlocking 
the first door, give me an opportunity to 
effect an entrance My mission accom- 
plished, I would again hide in the closet 
with my booty, and next morning, before 
the robbery could be discovered, make my 
escape from the building. 

“ As the assignments of the guards were 
changed daily, I might be forced to lie in 
hiding for several nights in succession 
until Hardin was in charge of the vault, 
but in the end the desired opportunity 
was sure to come, and, no matter what 
harm befell my companion for his share in 
the enterprise, I would see to it that in the 
end he received a fair portion of the 
spoils. 

“A few days before the time selected 
for the attempt I gave it out among my 
friends and acquaintances that I was 
about to visit the Pacific coast in order to 
secure evidence regarding an important 
claim which had been placed in my hands, 
and should probably be absent for several 
months. I gave up my office, drew my 
ready money, amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars, from the bank, and at the 
last moment packed my trunks for the 
proposed trip. 

“The eventful day came at last, and 
late in the afternoon, with my burglar’s 
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kit done up in a small package, I hid in 
the closet near the vault. An hour later 
the tramp of many feet told me that work 
was done for the day, and soon silence 
settled over the great building. I had 
nerved myself for months to the work 
ahead cf me; but the suspense to which I 
was now subjected caused me to half re- 
pent my resolution. What if I should be 
discovered? What if Hardin should de- 
sert me at the last moment ? 

“ Benumbed, cramped and with brain 
on fire, it seemed an age since I had en- 
tered the closet, when at last I heard cau- 
tious footsteps approaching and then a 
gentle rapping at the door. Luck was 
with me ! 

“ Hardin was guard of the vault and at 
hand, prepared to do his share. My 
doubts and fears took instant flight, and I 
stepped out into the corridor cool, alert 
and ready in every way for the work in 
hand. 

‘Hardin told me that the captain of the 
guard had just gone his rounds and for an 
hour to come there was no danger of in- 
terruption. Then he led the way to the 
vault and unlocked the outer door. As he 
raised his lantern to adjust the key I saw 
that his face was deadly pale, his teeth 
chattering like castanets. I stepped into 
the small open space between the outer 
and the inner door, after which Hardin 
locked the former behind me and quietly 
withdrew. 

‘««Every moment was precious, and I at 
once set to work. First placing my dark 
lantern on the big lock of the outer door, I 
began with infinite care to ,ground the 
wires which connected the lock of the in- 
ner door with the alarm in the office of the 
captain of the guard. 

“T was nearly through with this part of 


my task when there came a tap on the’ 


door. It was a warning from Hardin that 
the captain of the guard was again going 
his rounds. I dropped the slide of my lan- 
ternand kept silence. Five minutes passed; 
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another tap warned me that the coast was 
clear, and I again set to work. 

“When all the wires were grounded, I 
attacked the lock. In less than an hour it 
was broken and useless. I pushed open 
the door, entered, and swung my lantern 
about the vault. There, package piled 
above package, lay the wealth for which I 
had been planning and striving for so 
many months. 

“The sight would have unstrung the 
nerves of most men, but never in my life 
had I been cooler, more self-reliant than 
at that moment, and I had need to be, for 
the worst was still before me. 

“IT stepped to the outer door and gave 
three low taps, the signal Hardin and I 
had agreed upon. Instantly I heard a key 
sliding gently into the lock, and a moment 
later the door had opened and closed and 
Hardin was standing by my side. I told 
him to go back to his post, and as soon as 
the captain of the guard had again gone 
his hourly rounds to return with his empty 
lunch-basket. 

‘While he was gone I took three pack- 
ages of notes from one of the shelves and 
laid them upon the floor. Each package 
contained four thousand one-hundred-dol- 
lar bills, totalling $1,200,000. I could have 
taken more, but, owing to the size of the 
packages, this amount was all I could carry 
away with safety. 

“ This done, I took a bottle from my kit, 
saturated a small sponge with its contents, 
placed the sponge in one of the outside 
pockets of my coat and waited for Har- 
din’s return. 

“He came quickly, and as he held up 
his lantern to light his way into the vault 
I saw that his face was paler than before, 
and that he was trembling as if stricken 
with palsy; but when he caught sight of the 
packages on the shelves curiosity for the 
moment conquered fear, and setting down 
his basket he crept forward for a closer 
view. 


“This was my opportunity. I sprang 
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upon him from behind, wound my left arm 
about his neck with vise-like grip, and with 
the left pressed the sponge charged with 
chloroform to his nose. 

“The surprise was complete, and he 
could not free himself or cry out. He 
struggled desperately for a time, but the 
volatile liquid did its work quickly and 
surely, and in the end, as I relaxed my 
hold upon him, he slid to the floor limp 
and insensible. Caring to take no chances, 
I again pressed the sponge to his nose. 

“At the end of ten minutes I felt for his 
pulse, and found that it had ceased to 
beat. Hardin was dead. 

“T admit that this act of mine was a 
cold-blooded and deliberate murder, but it 
had all along been essential to the success 
of my plans. I had seen from the first 
that it would be useless for me to attempt 
to escape from the building in the manner 
I had outlined to Hardin, and some other 
and safer method must be found. Finally, 
my close resemblance to Hardin came to 
my aid, and the thought occurred to me, 
Why, after I have secured the money, can- 
not I kill Hardin, take his place as guard, 
and thus make good my escape / 

* This question had answered itself, and 
now, the murder done, with care and a bit 
of clever acting, success was certain. I 
lifted the cover from the lJunch-basket 
and placed therein my lantern and tools 
and sponge, the packages of money, and 
the soft felt hat which I wore. Then I 
took from Hardin’s pocket the key to the 
outer door, put on his cap, picked up his 
basket and lantern, and was ready to 
depart. 

*« At the door I paused for a last survey 
of the vault, and as I looked at the dead 
man’s white, upturned face, I knew that so 
far as Hardin was concerned my secret 
would keep forever. 

“Once in the corridor, I locked the 
outer door, and stowed the basket where 
Hardin had told me he kept it, after which 
I took up my post of duty near the vaulz. 
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I looked at my watch and found that it 
lacked ten minutes of two. The captain 
of the guard would soon appear, and if I 
escaped nis scrutiny I need have no further 
fear of safety. 

“T nerved myself to the ordeal when he 
came, but he passed without speaking, and 
with a wave of the hand sauntered on 
down the corridor. His subsequent visits 
proved equally fortunate so far as 1 was 
concerned. At seven o'clock I replaced 
Hardin’s cap and keys, an easy task, since 
the lock to the outer door was an automatic 
one, and then unobserved undis- 
covered, with the innocent-looking basket 
on my left arm, left the building with the 
other guards. The streets were deserted, 
and half an hour later, still unobserved, I 
was In my Own room. 

“My belongings were already packed 
for departure, and, having laid out the 
clothes in which I intended to travel, | 
packed the basket with its contents undis- 
turbed in the one trunk that still re 
mained open, and locked and strapped the 
same. 

* When at ten a carriage came to take 
me to the station, news of the great rob- 
bery, discovered but a short hour before, 
had not reached the street, and even if it 
had, no suspicion could attach to the re- 
spectable, middle-aged lawyer, who quietly 
purchased a ticket for San Francisco and 
as quietly found a seat in the waiting 
train. 

‘“And in this way I took my leave of 
Washington. 

‘When I reached San Francisco I en- 
gaged quarters at the Palace Hotel, and 
made haste to place beyond reach of dis- 
covery the tell-tale basket and burglar’s 
tools. 

‘During the trip across the continent I 
had thought it best to avoid the daily pa- 
pers. When I came to read them now I 
saw in an instant that, with all my care and 
cunning, I had been from the first a stupid 
and senseless ass. Already the telegraphs 
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and cables had done their work, and in 
every part of the world keen eyes were on 
the lookout for one-hundred-dollar United 
States notes of the numbers advertised as 
stolen by the Treasury officials. 

“I could not with safety dispose of a 
dollar of the money I had reddened my 
hands and sacrificed so much to gain. 
Should I deposit any of the cash in banks 
the bills would be identified at a glance. 
If I attempted to pay them to individuals 
I would be almost as quickly betrayed. 
To me, its luckless possessor, the money 
was worse than useless. 

“What was I to do? 

“The discovery of my helplessness at 
first wholly unmanned me and I was like 
one lost in the dark To return to my old 
home in the East with the guilty secret 
that was to keep me company for the rest 
of my days was out of the question. How- 
ever, a faint glimmer of hope yet remained 
to me, and the course upon which [ in the 
end decided was, I am still persuaded, the 
wisest one I could have followed. 

“T had money enough of my own hon- 
estly come by to keep me in comfort for 
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years; and so, after several weeks of sus- 
pense and indecision, I resolved to seek 
out some suitable place in the West and re- 
turn to the practice of law. 

“Tt was in that way that I came to lo- 
cate in Tacoma. I have prospered, and 
should have spent the remainder of my 
life here had not McCurdy sought me out. 
A hundred times I have been at the point 
of destroying the bills taken from the 
Treasury, but each time some fatal im- 
pulse held me back. Had I done so Mc- 
Curdy’s shrewd theories would still lack 
confirmation and this confession remain 
unwritten.” 


There is little yet to be told Palmer, 
waiving extradition, was taken to Washing- 
ton and place:l in close confinement. But 
so shrewd and resolute a criminal could be 
safely depended upon to cheat the hang- 
man of his due, and he did. One morning, 
a few weeks after his return to Washing- 
ton, he was found dead 1n his cell, and an 
autopsy disclosed that he had swallowed 
arsenic. How he secured the poison to 
this day remains a mystery. 


MY CASTLES IN THE AIR. | 
Ly Stephen Olin Sherman. 


WOULD rather be a dreamer 
Than a Creesus in wealth, 
For I hate the sordid schemer 
And fortunes gained by stealth. 
My idle dreams can do no harm, 
They take no worker's gain, 
They paralyze no honest arm, 
They bring to no one pain. 


They do not stand for rags and need 
For hunger and for cold, 

They do not mean a heariless greed, 
A ruthless rush for gold ; 

They do not cause the widow's moan, 
The wrinkled brow of care, 

So let me lie and build alone 
My castles in the air. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF A PRESIDENT—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By Gilbert Cranmer. 


HEN Major Mckinley rides up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue on the morning of 

March 4 to take the oath as President it 
may be, for the Major has read his history, 
that his thoughts will revert to the circum- 


travagant proofs of loyalty and love on the 
part of the people, at Trenton occurring 
the scene depicted in prints which until a 
few years ago were to be seen on the walls 
of nearly every patriotic household. It 


MAJOR WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


stances, well worth recalling, under which, 
one hundred and eight years ago, its first 
incumbent entered upon the duties of that 
high office. It was on April 16, 1789, that 
Washington left Mount Vernon for New 
York, then the seat of government. His 
progress was attended by the most ex- 


represented Washington riding hat in hand 


through a crowd of people, while women 
and children are strewing flowers in hs 
pathway. ‘This is no fanciful sketch. It 
was enacted at ‘Trenton and at other places 
through which he passed. 

Washington's land jqurney ended at 
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Elizabeth, N. J. ‘There he was met byva 
fleet of rowing and small sailing vessels, 
and went on board a gayly decorated 
barge, manned by thirteen oarsmen in 
white uniforms. ‘These were the masters 
of vessels who had volunteered to repre- 
sent the thirteen States forming the newly 
created Union. 
With music and 
the firing of 
guns the fleet 
sailed across 
Newark Bay, 
through the Kill 
von Kull and 
into New York 
harbor, landing 
in the afternoon 
of April 23 at 
Murry’s wharf, 
whence Wash- 
ington made his 
way through 
crowded streets 
to Franklin 
Square, where 
he was lodged in 
the house of 
Samuel Osgood. 
A week later he 
took the oath of 
office Long be- 
fore the arrival 
of the hour ap- 
pointed for the 
ceremony the 
town swarmed 
with people and 
many are said to have slept in tents on the 
common. At six o’clock the day was ush- 
ered in by a salute, and at noon the pro- 
cession that was to conduct the President 
to the Federal Hall assembled in front of 
the house where he had taken up quarters’ 
aweek before. There were several trocps 
of horse and infantry, the officials of New 
York City, the Congressional committees 


CHARLES J. BELL, 
Chairman of the Inauguration Committee. 


dad “the. Cabinet, a multitude of citizens 
bfinging up the rear. 

Washington was thus escorted to the 
Federal Hall in Wall Street, where the cere- 
monies, although without precedent, were 
most impressive. The President was met 
at the door of the Senate Chamber by the 

Vice-President, 
who said: “ Sir, 
the Senate and 
House of Rep- 
resentatives of 
tie United 
States are ready 
to attend you 
to take the oath 
required by the 
Constitution, 
which will be 
administered to 
you by the 
Chancellor — of 
state of 
New York,” 
Washington's 
reply, made 
with customary 
dignity, was: 
“{ am ready to 
proceed.”” The 
Vice - President 
led the way to 
the outside gal- 
lery, the Presi- 
dent following 
with as many of 
the high func- 
tionaries as 
could find room. At the proper moment 
the oath was delivered by Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, with great deliberation and em- 
phasis. Washington bowed down, took 
the Bible held out to him, kissed it and 
exclaimed, with eyes reverently closed, 
“ T swear, so help me God.” ‘The Chancel- 
lor declared, “It is done,” and turning to 
the crowd exclaimed : “ Long live George 
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iN. NELSON A. MILES, 


Chairman Inaugural Reception Committee. 
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United 
imita- 


Washington, President of the 
States.” This declaration was 
tion of monarchical custom, the error ‘or 
which practice was later discovered and 
abandoned. 

The seat of government was soon re- 
moved to Philadelphia, and it was in old 
Congress Hall in that city that President 
Washington renewed his oath of fealty on 
March 4, 1793. The occasion was without 
public pomp or ceremony. ‘Toward noon 
on a typical spring day, the members of 
both houses of Congress and the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, with the foreign min- 
isters and consuls and a fair sprinkling of 
ladies, assembled in the Senate Chamber. 
At noon Washington, dressed in black vel- 
vet and with his powdered hair tied with 
a black ribbon, walked into the chamber, 
when the oath of office was administered 
by Judge Cushing, after which the Presi- 
dent retired as he had come, without pa- 
rade of any kind. 

The next inauguration, that of the sec- 
ond President, John Adams, March 4, 
1797, occurred in the same place, and was 
a strictly republican ceremonial. At the 
hour appointed Washington and Adams 
entered the room arm in arm. The for- 
mer made a brief valedictory, described as 
singularly impressive and affecting, and 
then Adams arose, took the oath of office 
administered by Chief Justice Oliver Ells- 
worth, and delivered his inaugural address. 
When he finished Washington left the hall, 
followed by nearly all the vast audience, 
leaving the new President almost entirely 
alone. During Adams’s administration 
Washington became the seat of govern- 
ment, and it was in that city that Thomas 
Jefferson, third President of the United 
States, was inaugurated on March 4, 18or. 
It was the intention that Jefferson should 
ride in the usual state—a carriage and four— 
to the Capitol, preceded by the marshal and 
some civic societies, but the carriage failed 
to arrive in time and the President-elect 
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rode on horseback. Chief Justice John 
Marshall administered the oath of office in 
the Senate Chamber, where the President 
delivered his inaugural address, after 
which the crowd: dispersed without further 
ceremony. ‘The programme followed at 
Jefferson’s second inauguration was cqual- 
ly simple. 

The inauguration of James Madison, on 
March 4, 1809, was also decidedly demo- 
cratic in its simplicity. It was followed, 
however, in the evening by a brilliant in- 
augural ball, a function founded by Wash- 
ington, but neglected by Jefferson and 
Adams, and Madison’s dashing wife, Dolly 
Madison, graced the occasion with her 
presence. History says she was shocking- 
ly powdered and painted, as were all the 
grand ladies of her time, and wore a gown 
very long at the bottom and very short at 
the top. But her disposition was so kindly 
and sunny that it was said she only dressed 
to please other people by giving them her 
charming self on which to gaze. 

Madison observed the same formalities 
and lack of display at his second inaugura- 
tion that characterized his first. The as- 
semblage on March 14, 1817, when James 
Monrve was inaugurated, was much larger 
than its predecessors, but the actual cere- 
monies were substantially the same as be- 
fore. In 1821, inauguration day falling on 
Sunday, the ceremonies were deferred until 
Monday, when a long and imposing pro- 
cession attended the President from the 
White House to the Capitol. The cere- 
monies attending the inauguration of John 
Quincy Adams were at that time considered 
extremely imposing, he being attended in 
his ride to the Capitol by soldiers, marines 
and citizens. Adams changed the pro- 
gramme somewhat by delivering his in- 
augural address before taking the oath of 
office. After the latter event he received 
the congratulations of his friends, and then, 
proceeding to his room, made up his list of 
Cabinet officers to transmit to the Senate. 
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Andrew Jackson, however, was the first 
President to attract pilgrimages to Wash- 
ington to attend his instalment into office. 
His election created the only political revo- 
lution the people of his generation had 
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Washington had there been such a con- 
course of people as gathered to witness 
his inauguration. From the Capitol the 
President went to the White House, where 
he guve areception towhich noone was re- 
fused admittance. The 


CHIEF JUSTICE MELVILLE W. FULLER, 


Who will administer the oath of office to President McKiniey. 


known. Madison and Monroe had fol- 
lowed Jefferson in the presidency without 
much contest, and Adams’s term in office 
had been but an obstruction on the road 
to Jackson’s triumph. Jackson represented 
victory after effort and amid excitement, 
and this, with his picturesque character, 
created a desire to see him. Never in 


crowd was simply a mob. 
Tubs of punch were car- 
ried into the gardens in 
the hope of leading the 
crowd out of the house, 
but there were more peo- 
ple without than within 
Pailfuls of punch were 
spilled on the carpet, and 
glasses by the gross were 
broken and trod into the 
floor, while men ruined 
the damask-covered chairs 
by standing on them in 
their eagerness to see the 
President. The surround- 
ings next day were sim- 
ply disgusting. ‘The cere- 
monies in 1833, when 
Jackson renewed his oath 
of fealty, were the same 
as those of 1829, save 
that the crowd was smaller 
in size and much less un- 
truly. The inauguration 
of Martin Van Buren, in 
1841, was a tame affair. 
He spoke from the east 
end of the Capitol, and 
the oath was administered 
by Chief Justice Roger 
B. Taney. The crowd, 
however, was very large, 
and in the evening there was a brilliant 
and well-attended inaugural ball. 

A great multitude flocked to the capital 
when William Henry Harrison took office 
in 1841. The enthusiasm of the wonderful 
campaign which had elected him was not 
at ail spent, and there was an intense 


desire to witness the consummation of its 
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purposes. This made the inauguration a 
memorable pageant. A handful of local 
militia, a cavalcade of mounted citizens 
with sashes and rosettes, a small body of 
his own veterans, a lot of ladies, log- 
cabins, cider-casks, and Harrison himself 
on a spirited white horse, were the chief 
features of the march to the Capitol. 
When the President had read his inau- 
gural address and taken the oath of office, 
tire, procession formed anew and marched 


tory in it, therefore, failed to stir its heart. 
Its voters did not take Taylor because of 
any special interest in himself more than 
in that for which he fought. They accept- 
ed him because it was supposed he could 
win the election for them, and up to the 
time of his inauguration they were in seri- 
ous doubts as to what they might find him 
to be. There was a dampening effect in 
this. As to the others, no one claimed 
that there was ins»iration in Polk, Pierce 
or Buchanan. The 


to the White House, 
where a public re- 
ception was held. 
‘The masses entered 
the front portal and 
passed through the 
vestibule into the re- 
ception-room, where 
they had an oppor- 
tunity shake 
nands with the Presi- 
tient, after which 
they passed down 
the rear steps and 
out through the 
garden. At night 
there were three in- 
augural balls, the 
prices of admission 
to the different func- 
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pageant increased in 
importance as each 
of the two latter was 
inaugurated, but it 
was mostly a_per- 
functory affair. 
The cireum- 
stances attending 
President Lincoln's 
inauguration in 1861 
still dwell in the 
memory of men not 
yet old. Their chief 
characteristic was 
their solemnity. A 
great section of the 
country was absent 
from them, engaged 
in plotting disloy- 


tions suiting differ- 
ent pockets. Har- 
risoOn Was present at 
them all, but only danced at the official 
one. 

Following Harrison came a list of Presi- 
dents who did not invoke enthusiam. Polk, 
Taylor, Pierce, and Buchanan were all ex- 
pediency candidates for the presidency, 
and none of them stood out for support 
because the people demanded it. ‘Taylor 
was nearer to an exception than any of the 
others. He was the hero of a successful 
war, but the ominous fact prevailed in this 
connection that with the party that sup- 
ported him this war was unpopular  Vic- 


GENERAL HORACE PORTER, 


Grand Marshal of the Inaugural Parade. 


alty to the govern- 
ment, and in the 
procession that was 
formed no one knew if the life of the 
President himself would be taken. Asa 
matter of fact, Lincoln rode to the Cap- 
itol between double lines of cavalry, with 
infantry closing up in the rear, Squads 
of riflemen were placed on roofs along the 
route to watch windows on the opposite 
side with orders to fire upon any one at- 
tempting to molest the President The 
Capitol reached, the participants took their 
places on the front of the platform at the 
east portico. Before them were twenty 
thousand people, all in deep silence, every 
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face serious, and many apparently in deep 
gloom. Just before the ceremonies began 
a strange historic group was accidentally 
formed. On one side was Senator Doug- 
las, late Mr. Lincoln’s chief rival for the 
presidency, holding his successful oppo- 
nent’s hat On the other side stood Chief 
Justice Taney, author of the Dred Scott 
decision, and close to the latter President 
Buchanan. To the front and centre stood 
Abraham Lincoln, President-elect, thus 
grouping together the principal characters 
in the most momentous era of American 
history. 

When the loud and prolonged cheering 
had subsided, Senator Baker briefly in- 
troduced Mr. Lincoln, and stepping for- 
ward, the President-elect, in a firm, clear 
voice read his remarkable inaugural ad- 
dress. Never,’ writes one who was 
present, “was there.a more persuasive 
speaker. His quaint logic and taking, 
unaccustomed ways were absolutely ir- 
resistible. He used mainly the simple 
words that one learns in childhood, which 
are always the most serviceable, and which 
arrange themselves easily, delivering their 
burden of thought with certainty and force 
to the minds to which they are addressed. 
This masterly address was, in many re- 
spects, the greatest service to his country 
of any single service of Mr. Lincoln. As 
a forensic effort, it was as effective as that 
delivered at Gettysburg.” When he pro- 
nounced the closing words, “I am loath to 
close—we are not enemies, but friends— 
we must not be enemies—though passion 
may have strained, it must not burst our 
bonds of affection,” the people broke into 
a loud and prolonged cheer. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney arose and took up his Bible 


and Mr. Lincoln pronounced the oath. 


Four years later there was a crowd in 
Washington beyond all previous experi- 
ence, but there was no uneasiness this 
time, for peace reigned and the govern- 
ment at Washington still lived. On this 


occasion Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase 
administered the oath. There was never 
such an inauguration as that of Lincoln in 
his first, and, indeed, in his second entrance 
upon the presidency. ‘I here never will be 
such another. The two, taken together, 
preceded and practically closed the great- 
est civil war the world has seen. 

President Grant’s first inauguration was 
a tribute to the chief hero of the war. 
His second was a demonstration on the 
part of the people to show him that their 
regard for his services and their respect 
for his personal worth had not lessened 
despite the severe criticisms that had been 
made upon his administration. The num- 
bers and enthusiasm both increased, and 
were highly impressive at that time. In 
1869 the oath of office was administered 
by Chief Justice Chase, and in 1873 by 
Chief Justice Morrison C. Waite. Of the 
entrance into office of Grant’s successors 
little need be said here. President Hayes 
came in with a clouded title which de- 
prived his inauguration of enthusiasm. 
Simplicity amounting almost to plainness 
marked hisincoming. O11 the other hand, 
President Garfield’s inauguration in 1881, 
although attended by inclement weather, 
inspired considerable demonstration. The 
pageant was large and the evening exer- 
cises marked by great brilliancy of dress. 
President Cleveland in 1885 signallized the 
return to power of a party that had been 
almost a quarter of a century out of it, and 
there was exultation that rose to enthusi- 
asm at this time. The Bible used in ad- 
ministering the oath to Cleveland was a 
small, leather-bound, well-worn volume, 
which had been given to him by his 
mother when he was a boy. The ten- 
dency to increase the magnitude and the 
imposing character of the pageant was 
the distinguishing teature of the inaugu- 
ration of Harrison in 1889 and of Cleve- 
land’s second entrance into office four 


years ago. 
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Those who may not witness the inau- 
guration of President McKinley on March 
4 will, perhaps, be curious to know how 
the thing is done. The President drives 
in the executive carriage tothe temporary 
residence of the President-elect and es- 
corts him to the White House, whence an 
imposing march is made to the Capitol. 
The services there areshort. Both gentle- 
men proceed to the Senate Chamber, con- 
verted for the moment into a hall of 
ceremonies. Within that hall the Vice- 
President takes his oath of office. The 
new senators are then sworn in, and after 
other routine business, a procession, con- 
sisting of the justices of the Supreme 
Court, the senators and members of the 
House, the chiefs of the army and navy, 
and representatives of foreign powers, is 
formed to escort the President and Presi- 
dent-elect to a platform erected on the 
east front of the Capitol, where the new 
chief executive, standing with head un- 
covered, delivers his inaugural address to 
the multitude standing below. Then 
turning to the chief justice, who stands 
beside him, the oath, as prescribed by 
law, is administered to him. After the 
administration of the oath the Senate 
retires to complete its records of the off- 
cial proceeding, while the President and 
ex-President return to the White House 
and partake together of a little lunch. 

A few hours later comes the inaugural 
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ball. Since Garfield’s time it has been the 
custom to hold this function in the Pen- 
sion Building, which is admirably arranged 
for the purpose. ‘The ball at the second 
inauguration of Grant was a remarkable 
one. It was heldin a temporary structure 
built for the occasion. The night was 
bitter cold, and so faulty were the arrange- 
ments for the heating that champagne 
froze in the glasses. Women covered up 
their ball-dresses with fur cloaks and men 
danced in their overcoats. There have 
been, however, no such unfortunate condi- 
tions since the Pension Building has been 
used for this purpose. The McKinley 
ball and the preceding ceremonies promise 
to surpass all previous inaugurations, not 
only in magnitude and splendor but in 
perfection and economy of detail. The 
chairman of the inauguration committee 
is Charles J. Bell, alocal banker of wealth, 
standing, and acknowiedged executive 
ability He has been at work for weeks 
with a corps of clerks and a number of 
hard-working committees to help him. 
Hardly a name of the influential men of 
Washington is missing from the list of 
these committees, selected with careful 
regard for their fitness for their particular 
field of work. General Nelson A. Miles 
is chairman of the reception committee, 
while General Horace Porter, of New 
York, will be grand marshal of the inau- 
gural parade. 


SUCCESS. 
By J. J. O'Connell. 


esis not that he who made his life sublime, 
And lived to see his name as victor hailed, 

Sat still and pondered o’er the wrecks of time, 
Judging his powers by the men who failed. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE 
MONITOR AND THE MERRIMAC. 


EmpopyiInG SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF NAVAL OFFICERS OF THAT PERIOD 
AND INCIDENTS Not GENERALLY KNown. 


By T. J. Mackey, late Captain of Engineers, C. S. A. 


A* I saw the battle between those float- 

ing iron fortresses, from its opening 
gun until they sheered off from their last 
terrible embrace, and the Monitor's part- 
ing shot glanced from the armor of the 
Merrimac, | am able to give the facts just 
as they occurred. 

Either vessel would have proved herself 
easily the victor over the most formidable 
battle-ship then afloat under any flag 

To fight them against each other as 
they were fought, in actual collision for 
more than an hour, added new lustre to 
the martial annals of our country, and 
furnished a splendid example of that en- 
during American valor that has never 
quailed in the line of duty either on Jand 


or sea. At the risk of digressing too far 
from the main topic indicated by the title 
of this article, I venture, before describing 
the combat, to state some facts, hitherto 
unpublished, which serve to illustrate the 
character of the old-school officers of the 
United States Navy, of whom the com- 
manders of those redoubtable vessels were 
exalted types 

A navy was a vital necessity with the 
Confederacy, for it had a coast and _ navi- 
gable river line to guard of nearly five 
thousand miles in extent. ‘The men at its 
head clearly foresaw that without sea- 
power the fleets of the United States would 
soon close in upon the Southern ports like 
a shroud of iron. 


THE DECISIVE MOMENT. 
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At that juncture the chief hope of the 
navyless Confederacy lay in the suggestion 
of one of its leading statesmen, who urged 
that prompt measures should be taken to 
communicate with officers from the South 
in command of United States vessels of 
war on foreign stations, and induce them 
to deliver up their ships to the Confed- 
erate States. The nefarious plot seemed 
to have a fair promise of success, as there 
was no difficulty in locating such officers, 
for Mr. Stephen R. Mallory, of Florida, 
had recently resigned the post of Sec- 
retary of the United States Navy, and 
given his adhesion to the Confederacy, 
and he could furnish the desired informa- 
tion. It is due, however, to that gentle- 
man that I should state that I have good 
reason to believe he indignantly declined to 
act as the procureur in carrying out that dis- 
honoring scheme of seduction. It 1s within 
my knowledge that such a proposal was 
made to an officer of the navy from South 
Carolina, my own State, and although 
veiled in much political casuistry as to the 
supreme allegiance of the citizen being due 
to his State, etc., he instantly put the foot 
of his utmost scorn upon it. answering: 
“Tf it isto be war against the State, then 
my sword 1s hers, but my honor 1s my 
own!” 

The vessels of the United States Navy 
that carried the heaviest armament, some 
eighteen in number, were then under the 
command of officers of Southern birth, 
but not one vielded to the subtle tempter, 
for they all cherished as the immaculate 
jewel of their souls that chastity of honor 
that feels a stain more keenly than their 
bodies would have felt a mortal wound. 

That their real characters could have 
been so misconceived by the government 
in whose behalf they had decided to draw 
their swords did much to lessen my str- 
prise on learning that their brother officers 
of Northern birth, serving with them 
abroad, were in fear that through a mis- 
taken though sincere Sense of loyalty to 
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their seceded States they might in that 
time of political disintegration take such 
action as would bring sure disaster to 
the Union. 

In proof that such apprehension was 
felt, I cite the following incident: I was 
one of the official representatives of South 
Carolina at the national celebration held 
on October 18, 1881, to commemorate 
the centennial anniversary of the Sur- 
render of the British army under Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia. While 
dining with Admiral Wyman, who com- 
manded the naval squadron that as- 
sembled in York River to take part in the 
celebration, on board the flag-ship Zez- 
nessee, he said to me: “ How 1s my old 
friend and commander, Commodore Dun- 
can N. Ingraham? I should say admiral, 
for he held that rank in the Confederate 
navy, though, fortunately perhaps, for 
the cause of the Union, he did not have 
an admiral’s command.” 

Upon my answering that I had seen 
Admiral Ingraham recently in Charleston 
looking well, and stating in response to a 
further inquiry that his income was very 
Admiral Wyman. said, with 
“Ingraham is the soul of 


moderate, 
deep feeling : 
honor, and although I am no Creesus, I 
have enough of this world’s goods for 
both of us. I will write him to-night. 
He is more than welcome to share my 
last dollar.” 

“That 1s very generous of you, admi- 
ral,” I remarked. ‘ No,” said he, “ it is 
only just, for I owe him a heavy debt of 
gratitude, as you shall hear : 

“In the month of August, 1861, I was 
a first lieutenant on board the frigate 
Richmond, the flag-ship of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron, then commanded by 
Commodore Ingraham. We were home- 
ward bound, and when within eight days 
from New York we spoke a British mer- 
chart vessel some two weeks out from 
Boston, whose master came on board and 
stated that on that morning he passed 
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near a Confederate cruiser that had just 
broughbt-to with a shot and captured an 
American brig. He could not make out 
the name of the cruiser, but he counted 
twenty-four guns on her broadside, and 
his description of her led us to conclude 
that she was a frigate. Singular to relate, 
we came to the conclusion, in the officers’ 
mess, that she was the Merrimac, assum- 
ing that she had been captured at her 
dock, and we speculated as to who com- 
manded her, for we had seen in an old 
newspaper at our station that many officers 
of our navy had thrown up their commis- 
sions and gone into the service of the 
Confederacy. 

“To us the situation was very perplex- 
ing, for there was a prospect of our meet- 
ing the hostile cruiser; for hostile she 
was, as war was on, and we were con- 
cerned as to what course our commander 
would take in that event. We were all 
bred in a severe school that instilled into 
naval officers a very fine sense of duty 
and a loyal spirit of subordination to 
superior authority, but the regulations for 
the government of the navy were not 
framed to meet such an emergency. 
While we did not for an instant regard 
Commodore Ingraham as capable of an 
act of treachery to his government, or 
any conscious violation of his duty, yet 
the times were ‘sadly out of joint’; the 
Southern leaders held that it was a war 
between the States, but we looked upon it 
as a rebellion against the nation, which 
had struck the first blow in firing upon 
the flag of the United States. 

“To resolve our doubts, that were very 
harassing, we decided to seek an interview 
with our commander and state them can- 
didly, though with all due respect. It 
was a hard thing to do, especially as Com- 
modore Ingraham was a very distinguished 
officer. About eight or nine years previ- 
ously he had gallantly rescued, while in 
command of the brig S¢. Zouis of only 
eight guns, the Hungarian patriot Kozta 


from the Austrian frigate AH/wssar in the 
harbor of Smyrna. - He thus established a 
new principle in international law, for 
Kozta had only declared his intenti.n 
of becoming a citizen of the United 
States. 

“ The commodore's action, however, was 
fully approved by the government; Con- 
gress gave him a vote of thanks and a 
medal, and South Carolina presented him 
with a sword of honor. 

“We addressed him a note requesting 
an interview, which he granted promptly. 

“He rose as we entered his cabin, and 
facing us said, ‘ Well, gentlemen, what is 
the object of your visit ?’ 

“ I was the executive officer of the ship, 
and the spokesman selected for the occa- 
sion, and I stated our object in terms as 
delicate as I could command. 

answered calmly though coun- 
tenance showed deep emotion. 

“*T take no offence at your inquiry. I 
can understand your concern. There is 
no precedent for the unhappy state of af- 
fairs in our country and the questions to 
which it gives rise in the service. Each 
man must decide for himself what his duty 
is in this most lamentable war. I shall say 
this to you, however: While I hold my 
commission in the United States Navy I 
will uphold the honor of its flag. Should 
we meet the Confederate cruiser on our 
course I shall neither seek nor shun a fight. 
But if she bears down upon us, my order 
will be action front, and I shall fight this 
ship while a single gun remains above 
water to defend the flag she carries.’ 

“ We retired to our quarters with a grate- 
ful sense of relief from a severe mental 
strain, and with a feeling of admiration for 
our commander so strong that we would 
have preferred going into battle then under 
his command to that of any other officer 
of our navy.” 

But revenons & nos moutons. 

It was a dramatic series-ofevents, some 
of them deeply tragic, that preceded the 
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world historic conflict between the only 
armored vessels then afloat. 

The Virginia ordinance of secession 
having been submitted to the popular vote 
on May 19, 1861, and its ratification 
being a foregone conclusion, the com- 
mander of the United States navy-yard at 
Norfolk on the following day set fire to 
the work-shops and scuttled and burned 
the six vessels of war there undergoing 
repairs to prevent their seizure by the State 
authorities. His decisive action was none 
too early, for on the same day, while the 
conflagration was in progress, the Vir- 
ginia troops arrived and secured the ex- 
cellent dry-dock and 2720 cannon. 

Among the vessels scuttled and sunk at 
the Gosport dock, opposite Norfolk, was 
the steam frigate Merrimc of forty guns, 
principally sixty-four and forty-two pound- 
ers. She was comparatively new, having 
been but eight years in commission. She 
was raised early in July, 1861, and docked, 
her armament removed and her hull- and 
engines put in thorough repair. 

After being razed down about nine feet, 
she was plated with three layers of T-rails, 
giving her an encasing armor six inches in 
thickness Her deck was plated with two 
layers of the same material. 

She was provided also with a convex 
roof covered with four-inch iron plates, on 
which was riveted in addition a laver of T- 
rails. 

The roof had a slope of forty degrees 
down to her gunwales and an elevation of 
seven feet above her gun-deck. Her bow 
was built up solid with seasoned oak, run- 
ning back to a line sixteen feet aft. 

The timbers were heavily clamped, be- 
ing intended to form a backing for her 
steel prow or ram, which projected six 
feet and extended downward seven feet 
below her water-line, its weight being 
about nine hundred pounds. Her free- 
board was low and inclined outward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. Her new arma- 
ment was composed of four 11-inch and six 
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1o-inch columbiads and one 8-inch Arm- 
strong rifled gun, the last named, like her 
gunpowder, manufactured in England. 
Her engines indicated three thousand 
horse-power and her rated speed was 
fourteen statute miles per hour. She was 
launched after her reconstruction on De- 
cember 20, 1861, and the formidable com- 
pound was rechristened Virg.nta. When . 
the work upon her had progressed so far 
as to indicate that she was being converted 
into a steel ram and casemated and 
armored battle-ship, the Navy Department 
at Washington decided to build a vessel 
that was capable of destroying her. It 
therefore entered into a contract on Octo- 
ber 9 of that year for the construction of 
an iron war vessel with a revolving turret, 
to be completed and ready for service 
within one hundred days. The remarka- 
ble condition was inserted that “the con- 
tract price ($75,000) for such vessel shall 
not be paid until she proves herself capa- 
ble of standing the fire of the enemy’s 
heaviest batteries.” 

I need not give a detailed description of 
that turreted floating battery, for the 
unique structure is universally known, hav- 
ing become the prototype of a distinct 
class of war-vessels. 

It is sufficient to state that she was 
made of iron, with a 5-inch steel arma- 
ture and a low vertical free-board. Her 
length was 174 feet; breadth of beam, 41 
feet; depth of hold, 11 feet; draught, 10 
feet; and displacement, 1245 tons. Her trial 
speed was nine miles an hour. Her arma- 
ment consisted of two 11-inch Dahlgren 
smooth-bore guns, mounted side by side 
in her revolving turret, which was capped 
with an iron cupola, termed a “ conning- 
tower,’ which answered for her pilot- 
house. 

The fictions that were wreathed with her 
well-worn laurels seem to have begun with 
her origin, and that, too, with rank injus- 
tice to a patriotic American. ‘The name 
of Ericsson was prefixed to her, and he 
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was proclaimed as ber inventor, when in 
fact he was only her builder. 

She was invented in 1843 by: Theodore 
R. Timby, a skilful mechanic of Dutchess 
County, New York, who exhibited her 
working model before a committee of 
Congress in 1853, which reported in favor 
of adopting the -proposed plan of con- 
struction for coast defence. 

On July-15, 1861, he took out another 
patent, and exhibited an improved model 
embodying the exact design of the so- 
called “Ericsson Monitor,” except thar 
Timby’s original plan specified an ‘“in- 
clined free-board,” which was changed to a 
vertical free-board, the change proving a 
clear error in actual practice. ‘Timby’s 
patent, among other specifications, con- 
tained the following: 

“A revolving tower for offensive and de- 
fensive warfare on land and water.” 

Ericsson translated the theory into 
practice, and skimmed the cream off all 
the glory that arose from the invention. 
She was not named Monitor, as many 
suppose, as an awful warning to the Con- 
federacy, but was aptly called after the 
great American lizard which bears that 
title, and is also known to naturalists as 
the “ Safeguard.” 

The Confederate authorities being reg- 
ularly informed through their secret 
agents of the progress made in building 
the turreted sea terror at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, determined to forestall her 
coming by pushing forward the comple- 
tion of the Virginia, and worked on her a 
double shift, day and night. 

The Monitor, looking like a huge sau- 
rian, sailed from New York harbor south- 
ward on March 6, 1862, amid the plaudits 
of assembled thousands, who in_ their 
loyal hearts commended her to the God 
of battles as the mailed champion of the 
Union. 

She was nearing Hampton Roads as 
fast as her throbbing engines could bear 
her onward, when, on the morning of 
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March 8, the Virginia (for such was 
her true name, and a right honorable 
one, too, in American history) steamed 
out of Norfolk headed for the Roads, 
eight miles below, where lay the Federal 
fleet. It consisted of the frigates Cum- 
berland, Congress, Minnesota, Lawrence, 
Roanoke, Jamestown, and several gun. 
boats. 

The Cumberland had a raft of large 


logs lashed to her starboard side, as a | 


fender against the ram. She was the 
reading vessel of the fleet. And as the 
Virginia approached she swung across 
the channel and brought to bear on her 
eleven g and ro inch Dalhgren guns and 
two 11-inch pivot guns of the same class. 
At the distance of about 1200 yards the 
Cumberland, Congress, Minnesota and 
Roanoke opened fire, to which the V7r- 
ginia replied rapidly. 

She then bore down full speed on the 
Cumberland, and rammed her just forward 
of the main chains. Immediately on ram- 
ming she reversed her engines, steadily 
delivering her fire against the rent frigate 
and receiving that of the other Federal 
vessels. 

The Cumberland, though sinking fast, 
replied with broadside after broadside, 
her shot giancing from the Virginia’s 
armor. She sunk in forty minutes after 
being rammed, firing her last broad- 
side when her port-holes were nearly level 
with the water. Her officers and crew 
stood at their posts, and went down with 
her, lighted to glory by the flashing of 
their guns. 

She was commanded by Lieutenant 
George M. Morris, of New York, a trae 
type of that illustrious line of American 
naval officers who proved themselves 

Fame'’s eterna! bead roll 
Worthy to be filed.” 

The loss on board the Cumberland was 
225 out of a total force of 390. 

As that frigate sunk, the Virginia ad- 
vanced upon the Congress, using her guns 
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only, as her steel prow had been torn off 
in ramming the Cumberland. After an 
engagement of fifty minutes, the Congress 
being on fire and in a sinking condition, 
her ensign was hauled down and a white 
flag run up at the peak. Her officers and 
crew, for the most part, took to her boats 
just before she went down, bow foremost, 
but many of them were picked up swim- 
ming by the Virginia's boats. 

The Minnesota grounded while retreat- 
ing, and the Vérgnés fired upon. her at 
long range until nightfall. 

On the following day at sunrise the 
low-lying hull of the Afonitor was seen at 
anchor near the Minnesota, she having 
arrived at midnight. 

Her commander was worthy of the 
occasion, and at once advanced to the 
attack. 

It was an act of unparalleled daring, and 
seemed akin to the temerity of Ajax, who 
defied the lightning from the deck of his 
ship and was shivered by its red bolt. 

The Virginia carried on her colors the 
prestige of having engaged and sunk two 
powerful frigates while she was under the 
fire of three others, and she was herself 
the most formidable vessel of the United 
States Navy that had been encased in an ar- 
mor that the heaviest ordnance fired at the 
shortest range had already failed to pene- 
trate. The Monitor had but one-fourth 
of her displacement, was far her inferior 
in speed and in strength of her battery, 
and was withal dependent upon an arma- 
ture that had never been tested. 

When within five hundred yards she 
opened fire on the Virginia, which replied 
with six or seven guns, and then closed, 
striking the Jonitor on the larboard 
quarter and causing her to careen heavily. 
The Monitor's two guns were worked 
quickly, and she fired her 168-pound shot 
repeatedly into the Virgtnia’s hull and 
convex roof, making deep indentations but 
failing to penetrate to their oak backing. 

Both vessels were deeply curtained with 


smoke that was ever and anon kindled up 
into a red cloud by the blaze of their guns, 
while their decks reeled at every discharge. 

The fire of the Virginia was directed 
mainly against the Monitor's pilot-house, 
or conning-tower and the embrasures of 
her turret ; it would hardly be correct to 
term them port-holes in writing of such a 
nautical structure. 

I observed them closely through a 
powerful field-gla:s from a yawl-boat, in 
which I had put off from Ragged Island, 
moored within a mile of where for two 
hours their great guns sounded the dread 
diapason of war, and saw them come into 
violent contact five times, their sides and 
bows grating against each other. They 
kept up their fire both while in collision 
and when sheering off. Soon after collid- 
ing the fifth time, a shot fromthe Virginia 
struck a sight hole in the AZonitor’s con- 
ning tower through which her commander 
was looking, the shock giving him a severe 
contusion in the face and temporarily 
blinding him. At almost the same instant 
a steel bolt from the Virginia's 8-inch 
rifle pierced the J/onttor’s vertical free- 
board, and lodging in the base of the tur- 
ret “chocked”’ it completely, so that it 
could not revolve. 

The Monttor then drew off, firing as she 
retired into shoal water. 

The Virginia could not follow because 
of her deep draught (twenty-three feet) 
but still kept up her fire on her turreted 
adversary, and also answered the guns of 
the Minnesota that lay aground about a 
mile and a half away. The only casualties, 
except the painful injury received by the 
M._ nitor’s commander, were on board the 
Virginia, a 108-pound shot having entered 
a port-hole, dismounted one of her colum- 
biads, killing one man and wounding four 
others. The memorabie combat was in no 
sense a duel, except when they were en- 
gaged at close quarters, for the Virginia 
was also under the fire of the A/innesota 
and was struck by not less than forty solid 
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shots from the guns of that frigate. The 
Monitor was handled with matchless skill 
and unquailing courage, but she was cer- 
tainly defeated. ‘The force that attacks 
and is repulsed, leaving its adversary in 
undisputed possession of the field, is always 
held to have suffered defeat. 

The Virginta remained at her station, 
firing an occasional shot at the M/innesotu, 
for about three hours after the battle, and 
then steamed into Norfolk harbor to repair 
damages and replenish her magazine. 

She was badly battered, having been 
within twenty-four hours under the fire of 
more than two hundred heavy guns. 

Her steel beak had been wrenched off 
by the tremendous impact with which it 
struck the Cumberland, and she was like an 
athlete whose arm was broken by the force 
of his own blow. Had she not been ham- 
pered by her ram hanging down, with all 
its fastenings under her bow, she would, in 
all probability, have ridden over the A/on- 
ttur and sent her at once to the bottom. 

That, indeed, was the plan determined 
on by the commander of the Virginia, in 
anticipation of an encounter with that ves- 
sel before her arrival in those waters. 

That the Monitor was regarded by the 
officer commanding the Federal fleet as in- 
capable of coping with her when the Vr- 
ginta was in full panoply, is attested by 
the following facts. 

Twelve days after the battle the Vir- 
ginia returned to Hampton Roads, and 
upon her appearance the fleet retired as 
precipitately as if the signal from the flag- 
ship had been: “Stand not upon the order 
of your going, but go at once.” 

The whole fleet, including the Monitor, 
sought shelter under the guns of Fort 
Monroe, and for more than twenty days 
the Virginia sentinelled its front with her 
uncontested blockade. 

It was while the fleet was thus block- 
aded, that Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt tendered 
the government one of his great transat- 
lantic steamships to runthe Gown. 
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It was a patriotic offer, but its judicious 
rejection by the Washington authorities 
doubtless saved to commerce one of its 
fleetest ocean greyhounds. 

As the general reader’s chief interest in 
war narratives centres in the human docu- 
ment—the heroes of the strife—a brief 
sketch of the officers who respectively 
commanded the two formidable ironclads 
may not be unacceptable. 

Lieutenant John Lorrimer Worden, the 
indomitable commander of the Monttor, 
was born at Mount Pleasant, New York, 
and at that date was forty-five years of 
age. In April, 1861, a few days before the 
attack on Fort Sumter, he was the bearer 
of an important despatch from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to Captain Adams, who 
commanded the U. S. Squadron that lay 
off Pensacola. Finding himself in danger 
of capture, he tore up the despatch after 
committing its contents to memory, and 
on the same night he succeeded in reach- 
ing the squadron in a small fishing-boat. 
He was captured in South Carolina, on a 
railroad train while on his return journey, 
the day after the attack on Sumter, and 
taken to Charleston. 

He was there treated very courteously, 
but; although given the liberty of the city 
limits, he did not appear to relish the dis- 
tinction of being the first prisoner of the 
Confederate States of America. 

After several weeks’ detention in that 
heroic city—the battle queen of the South 
—he was furnished transportation to pro- 
ceed to Montgomery, Ala., to report tothe 
C. S. Secretary of the Navy, and went un- 
guarded on his pledge that he would not 
attempt to escape. He found that the 
Secretary of the United States Navy, to 
whom he, had reported for duty ninety 
days previously in Washington, was the 
Secretary of the Confederate States Navy 
to whom he reported as a prisoner of 
war in Montgomery. 

Lieutenant Worden was the same loyal 
American officer that he was at their last 
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parting, but his superior officer had re- 
nounced the flag that tnen waved un- 
challenged over the land 
‘““ Where Washington hath left 
His awful memory 
A light for after times.” 

The gallant lieutenant was obliged to 
chafe as a sort of prisoner at large for 
nearly seven months. 

He was paroled at Richmond, and sent 
out to the United States fleet below Nor- 
folk, in November, 1861, but as he had 
acquired a great deal of information as to 
the defences of the South, both coast and 
interior, he was fequired to give his word 
of honor that he would not divulge to any 
person the military information that he 
had thus acquired. It goes without saying 
that he kept his word inviolate. 

He was exchanged a month later for 
Major Shafer, a clear proof that a minor 
officer of the United States Navy was 
deemed the equal in exchangeable value 
of a major of the Confederate States 
Army. 

Captain Franklin Buchanan, the com- 
mander of the Virginia, formerly of the 
Merrimac, was a native of Maryland, then 
in his sixty-second year, and had served 
nearly fifty years in the United States 
Navy with a most honorable record. It 
may be stated truly that could he have 
taken the course dictated by his own 
sober second thought he would never 
have left that service, and might have 
stood in that battle where Worden heroic- 
ally stood, and added by his splendid 
valor additional lustre to his country’s 
flag. 

He was commandant of the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard when, on April 19, 1861, 
the 6th Massachusetts Regiment was at- 
tacked by the Baltimore mob, while pass- 
ing through that city ex route to Washing- 
ton. As that event (most inauspicious 
for the South, as it occurred on the anni- 
versary of the fight with the British at 
Concord) fired the heart of Maryland, he 


tendered his resignation from the navy on 
the following day. 

Three days later, on being advised that 
his State would not adopt a secession or- 
dinance, he asked leave to withdraw his 
resignation, which Mr. Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy, who, by the way, 
was, like Mallory, the Contederate Secre- 
tary of the Navy, a native of Connecticut, 
refused to grant, and it was thereupon ac- 
cepted by the President. 

Even then Captain Buchanan seemed 
reluctant to link his fortunes with the Con- 
federacy, for he did not enter its ser- 
vice until the following September. He 
planned and supervised the work done to 
convert the frigate AZerrimac into an iron- 
clad, bomb-proof ram. Notwithstanding 
he was suffering with a severe contusion 
of the hip, received in the engagement 
with the Cougress, he continued to give 
orders throughout the battle with the J/on#- 
tor, although the Virginia was then nom- 
inally under the command of Captain 
Catesby Jones, a most able and daring offi- 
cer. Captain Buchanan became the rank- 
ing admiral of the Confederate navy. 

The career of the Vi>ginia (virgin to 
defeat) ended on May 10, 1862. The 
military plans of the Confederates requir- 
ing the evacuation of Norfolk, in view of 
the advance of the army under General 
McClellan, and her draught not permitting 
her to ascend the James River, she was 
filled with combustibles and set on fire at 
her dock, and when the flames reached 
her magazine she was blown “into chaos 
and old night.” 

The impressive spectacle that her de- 
struction presented is thus graphically de- 
scribed in Tenney’s “ Military and Naval 
History of the Rebellion,” an authoritative 
work published soon after the war: 

“ About four o’clock next morning (May 
10) a bright light was observed from For- 
tress Monroe in the direction of Craney 
Island, which was supposed at first to be a 
signal of some description from the Con- 
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federate iron-clad steamer Merrimac or 
Virginia. It was closely watched by the 
officers of the picket-boats, as well as by 
the various vessels of the fleet, and pre- 
cisely at half-past four o’clock an explo- 
sion occurred which made the earth 
tremble for miles around. 

“In the midst of the bright flames that 
shot up through the distant blaze, the 
timber and iron of the monster steamer 
could be seen flying through the air, while 
immense volumes of smoke rose up and 
for a time obscured everything. No doubt 
was entertained that the Merrimac had 
ceased to exist.” 

A most lamentable event attended the 
passing away of the Monitor. She foun- 
dered at sea in a storm off Cape Hatteras 
on December 30, 1862, and her noble 
commander, Captain Bankhead, and all 
her officers and crew perished with her. 

That an internecine war lasting years 
and signallized by many such terrible con- 
flicts as | have described should not only 
have been followed by an enduring peace, 
but have actually led to “a more perfect 
union”’ among the citizens of the great 
republic, whose fate so long hung in deadly 
balance, is a matter of wonder with Euro- 
pean nations. 

The English people especially, who are 
ever far and away out of touch with all 
that is distinctively American, fail to under- 
stand the common devotion to the Nation’s 
flag that now inspires the hearts of the 
men who woke the world with the tumult 


= 


of theirarmsin that great struggle. Hence 
it was that when the Venezuela question 
was to the fore a year ago the London 
Times declared that the United States, if 
it engaged in a war with England, “ would 
have to reckon with the South.” 

The following poem was written by an 
ex-Confederate of Georgia in answer to 
that malign reflection upon the patriotism 
of the Southern people: 


WHERE THE SOUTH WOULD BE. 


I've long since knowed the war is over 
And that the world is rollin’ right, 
Nor red dew falls upon the clover, 
An’ every lily’s spotless white. 


But what I didn’t know for certain 
Was this: If England crost the sea, 
An’ foreign flags was round us flirtin. 
Where would the boys of Dixie be ? 


But yesterday, the sunshine streamin’ 
Upon their curls, so soft an’ sweet, 

Me settin’ in my doorway dreamin’, 
The children played around my feet. 


per 


‘* An’ come,” said Jim, ‘‘my gun is ready ! 
‘* An’ there’s my sword,” said little Jack; 

‘“Now march away there—steady—steady! 
We're going to beat the British back !” 


“*Oh, wait!” said little blue-eyed Sally, 
An’ handed them a flutterin’ rag, 

‘* Here’s sumthin’ makes the soldiers rally, 
How can you fight without a flag?” 


An’ then I got to ruminatin’, 
An’ all was plain as day to me, 
An’ if it’s war, I’m clear in statin’, 
I know just where the South would be !”” 
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CARITA: A CUBAN STORY. 


By Louts Pendleton, 


AvTHOR OF ‘* THE Sons OF Ham,” “THE WEDDING GARMENT,”’ ** CORONA OF THE NANTAHALAS,”’ “In THE OKEFENOKEE,”’ 
““KinG Tom AND THE Runaways,” “IN THE WireE-Grass,”’ ETC. 


1V.—Los DEsTIERROS.—Continued. 


“ I WISH you would throw away that 
cigarette, Mabel,” said the elder 
lady, with a glance of mild reproof. 

“Why should I?” 

“ | know he will not admire it.” 

“Then let him learn to. Why did you 

bring me to Cuba if you didn’t want me to 
adopt the customs of the country?” 
' The only answer to this pouting ques- 
tion was a sigh. The horsemen were now 
close at hand. Throwing his bridle to 
Willis, Arthur leaped to the ground, ran 
up the steps and clasped his mother in 
his arms. With a cry that was almost a 
sob, the widow fell upon her son’s neck 
and clung to him. 

“You have not disappointed me, Ar- 
thur?’’ she said presently, withdrawing a 
little and looking into his honest, affection- 
ate blue eyes. ‘“ Roger is gone, but I still 
have you.”” Thereupon he took her again 
in his arms and kissed her tenderly. 

“Your cousin Mabel,” said Mrs. Glynn, 
after a little while, presenting him. 

“How do you do, Cousin Arthur!” 
cried Miss Ray, rising and offering him 
her right hand, after transferring the light- 
ed cigarette from her lips to her left. 

Arthur Glynn comported himself after a 
polite and cousinly fashion, but his eye ex- 
pressed no admiration as he looked with 
keen interest at the young lady. As his 
mother had foreseen, the cigarette excited 
in him an indefinable disrelish for the per- 
son of his cousin. He turned from her to 
inquire for his little brother Philip, and was 
told that the latter, as soon as he could 
venture forth that morning, had gone to 
San José to find the anxiously-awaited 
traveller, and had not yet returned. 


It was as they sat down to the midday 
meal a few minutes later that Arthur was 
asked at what fosada in San José he had 
spent the night, his mother expressing the 
fear that even the best would be found un- 
comfortable, especially on such a night. 
The liveliest surprise and interest were ex- 
cited by his announcement that he and the 
negro had been storm-bound at Buena 
Esperanza. In response to numberless 
questions he described all that had oc- 
curred, omitting, however, when referring 
to the incident of the broken window, to 
speak of either the man in the hood or the 
strange behavior of the lady. 

“Then you did not see the fair re- 
clusa at all?” asked Miss Ray, disap- 
pointed. 

“Yes, I got a glimpse of her.” 

“Then your fate is sealed,” the young 
lady cried, with a laugh. “They say 
no man escapes who once lays eyes on 
her. She is a perfect Lorelei, a Circe, a 
Syren, without caring or trying to be 
in the least. I am sorry for you, poor 
cousin.” 

“ T don’t wear my heart on my sleeve,” 
retorted Arthur Glynn, with an unreal 
laugh and a flush on his face that was 
promptly noted by his mother’s jealous 
eye. 

“T shall have something to tell Isabel,” 
continued Miss Ray. “You remember the 
Rodriguezes, Cousin Arthur? The Dojfa 
Isabel will charm you, no doubt. I am 
going with her and her brother, Don Al- 
fredo, to see the bull-fight next Sunday 
afternoon. You must go, too.” 

This announcement evidently caused in 
Arthur Glynna more pronounced disrelish 
than had the spectacle of his cousin witha 
cigarette between her lips. 
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“Ab! a bull-fight,” he rejoined, with- 
out enthusiasm. 

“| have never gone to one,” said Mrs. 
Glynn. “A spectacle highly unsuited for 
ladies, in my opinion.”” She looked hard 
at the younger lady while speaking, as if 
hopeful that she also might be led to ex- 
press disapproval,- 

“T think the &7//ing of the bull is fright- 
ful,” the latter admitted. “ But then, you 
needn't look at it. I never do. I always 
look away. I look at the people. ‘That's 
what I go for. As for that disgusting 
brute, the matador, whom they all rave 
over so, he is intolerable, and I never 
waste a glance on him. The Dojnas and 
Dons, the gay dresses, the eager faces, 
the shouting, the excitement—that is what 
interests me. One must go. There's 
hardly anything else, you know. When 
we go to Havana and spend a day shop- 
ping in Obispo Street and an evening at 
the theatre, that is something ; but down 
here there is nothing scarcely but driving 
in a volante to make a call. You must go 
to the Plaza de Toros or stagnate. Now, 
if I lived in Baltimore and could go to a 
ball twice a week,” concluded this candid 
young lady, “I could afford to be too 
good to witness that ‘shocking spectacle,’ 
as Cousin Alice calls it, but as I live in 
rural Cuba, I can’t.” 

In the late afternoon, Arthur Glynn and 
his mother mounted horses and rode to- 
gether over the plantation. From the 
neighborhood of the old stone mansion, 
which was embowered in shade and fruit 
trees, ceibas, Indian laurels, cocoanuts and 
palms, they proceeded toward the bara- 
coons of the negroes and coolies, half 
hidden, some of them, by plantain, banana 
and mango trees, and surrounded by cul- 
tivated patches devoted to yams and other 
vegetables, the private property of the 
tenants. ‘The Asiatics and Africans alike 
gazed curiously and respectfully at the new 
amo, and a number of men came forth to 
greet him. 


After a passing glance at the sugar-mill, 
they rode over the extensive cane-fields, 
following the roadways made for the ox- 
teams in the gathering season. At the 
boundaries of the estate they halted and 
looked back. The broad expanse of green 
waving cane, the bordering fruit-trees, the 
brilliant flowers, the blossoming cacti, the 
coral-rock fences and hedges overrun with 
white night-blooming cereus and the yold- 
en jasmine, lent both color and perfume 
to a picturesque landscape. 

“ Tt isa fine old place, mother.” 

“Yes, but ’—sighing—‘“ the prospects 
are not bright, I fear. For two or 
three years we have done little more 
than cover expenses. We need money, 
Arthur.” 

“JT see no way of getting it unless we 
can make it out of the estate.” 

“Tf you should care for Mabel and she 
fancy you, the money that is soon to be 
hers would be more than ample.’ Mrs. 
Glynn spoke with a careless manner that 
veiled great earnestness. “ Your father 
suggested this,” she added. 

“ But I don’t like Mabel, mother.” 

“She appeared at a disadvantage to- 
day,” the lady ventured, after a moment. 
‘“‘ She is not all frivolity.” 

Having said so much, Mrs, Glynn 
judged it neither prudent nor candid to 
say more. In her heart she did not truly 
admire Miss Mabel Ray and _ believed 
her son to be worthy of a higher type of 
woman. Nevertheless, she continued to 
entertain the thought ; for a fortune, es- 
pecially a large one, somehow contrives to 
cover a multitude of faults. 

“ You may like her better,”’ she added. 

“First impressions usually last with 
me,’’ was the answet. 

“Well, Arthur, I shall never urge you. 
You must please yourself.” 

Then they rode homeward inthe magic 
glow of the tropical sunset, the mother 
speaking of other things, the son listening 
absently while dreaming of another mar- 
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riage still more unlikely, but at the thought 
of which his heart throbbed more quickly 
and his pulses leaped. 


V.—WuHaAT HAPPENED IN THE CHURCH. 


In Cuba Sunday is a day of revelry 
rather than of worship. An early morn- 
ing mass suffices, then follow cock-fights, 
bull-fights, and other mild diversions. 
The churches—almost without exception 
Roman Catholic—are open throughout 
the week, however, and there is not the 
lack of interest in the things of religion, 
on the part of the gentler sex at least, 
that the above statement would seem to 
imply. There were no Protestants in the 
family at the Destierros, but there was 
usually little church-going on Sunday ex- 
cept upon the occasion of some particular 
festival. 

No one was surprised, however, at the 
announcement made by Arthur Glynn on 
Sunday morning that he was going to 
church, for he explained that it was in 
order to see and speak to his old preceptor 
and friend, Padre Serrano. Of course, he 
did not mention that his haste to visit the 
cura was owing to the report of the latter’s 
intimacy at Buena Esperanza. 

Arthur rode off alone. He had risen 
late, and it was eleven o’clock when he 
reached San José. The proverbial Sab- 
bath stillness was absent from this Cu- 
ban town, the shops and déodegas were 
doing a thriving business, and there was 
the sound of music and laughter from the 
interior of private dwellings. Nevetheless 
the street was not populous and Arthur 
conjectured that ere this the mass had 
been said, the seiioras had gone home to 
smoke and the sefiors to the cock-pit to 
bet. He determined, however, to visit 
the church on the chance of finding Padre 
Serrano still lingering there; and if not, to 
seek him at his house. 

He saw at once that the worshippers, 
with two or three exceptions, had indeed 
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departed, and there was no sign of the 
cura. The interior of the church presented 
the only suggestion of a Sabbath stillness 
to be found anywhere in San José. 

Arthur Glynn felt attracted by this at- 
mosphere of peaceful and solemn repose. 
He wanted to reflect, to analyze his feel- 
ings, to go over in mind the questions he 
would put to Padre Serrano with reference 
to those strange people at Buena Espe- 
ranza. He therefore walked quietly up 
the right aisle and sat down in a chair 
midway of the church in the shadow of a 
pillar supporting the roof. 

On his right, only a few feet distant, 
was a small chapel in which were an altar 
and two or three characteristic pictures. 
Against the railing across the entrance 
kneeled a woman dressed neatly in black, 
her head and shoulders obscured in the 
undulations of a lace mantilla also of 
black. The observer could not see her 
face, but he knew that it was lifted 
toward the altar and that she was praying. 
There seemed to be an expression of 
trustful devotion more marked than was 
common in her very attitude, and this 
pleased Arthur Glynn. He could not be 
called devout, but his mother, a good 
Catholic, had taught him veneration, and 
he respected and admired devotion in 
others. 

Presently a small young man in fault- 
less attire came noiselessly down the aisle, 
passed Arthur Glynn without observing 
him, turned toward the little chapel on the 
right, and kneeled down within three feet 
of the woman in black. This was none 
other than the handsome Sebastiano, who, 
on a previous Sunday, had attempted in 
vain to secure recognition from the fair 
recluse. 

Arthur Glynn would have thought noth- 
ing of the new-comer’s choice of a place 
to pray, had it not shortly appeared that 
he was not praying at all but speaking 
earnestly to the woman beside whom he 
had knelt, and who from certain move- 
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ments that she made apparently resented 
the intrusion. 

The astonished observer sat within 
twelve feet; listening intently, as well as 
looking with all his eyes at so unusual a 
scene, he directly heard these words ut- 
tered in low, passionate tones: 

“ Have pity, Seforita. I have been 
forced to this seeming sacrilege by your 
cruel indifference to my efforts to become 
known to you.” 

“ And you would thrust your acquaint- 
ance upon me?” was the indignant re- 
joinder. ‘“ What right has a stranger to 
intrude upon my devotions? Remove 
yourself, sir!” 

“ Have you no pity for even an un- 
known lover’s breaking heart?” was the 
impassioned plea that followed. 

“‘ Leave me, Sefior, or I shall myself be 
forced to go.” This with outraged voice 
and gesture. 

Arthur Glynn waited just long enough 
to see that the command would not be 
obeyed, then he determined to interfere. 
It filled him with wrath to see that any 
woman, whether princess or peasant, should 
be forced to submit to such persecution 
at the hands of an undesired admirer, and 
there was a threatening look in his eyes 
as he rose and stepped noiselessly for- 
ward. 

Halting within arm’s length, without a 
thought of the possible consequences, he 
seized the unconscious little Sebastiano by 
his collar and the back seam of his spot- 
less trousers and threw him clattering on 
hands and knees over the marble tiles of 
the floor some ten feet away. 

Then he turned to the lady who had 
risen in alarm, and stood face to face 
with the recluse of Buena Esperanza. 
Once more their eyes met and embraced, 
each momentarily forgetting all else, even 
that humiliated gallant now picking him- 
self up furiously from the floor. It seemed 
to Arthur Glynn that heaven had lavished 
its rarest graces, its most cherished gifts, 


upon this pale, slender creature standing 
there before him in her plain, sombre 
garb. The beauty of her soul looked out 
from her fearless eyes and pierced his 
heart as with a conquering sword. A 
strange sympathetic thrill coursed through 
his veins, as it were the flowing of an un- 
seen current from the inmost springs 
of her young life. He felt the touch 
of invisible bonds and yielded to them 
gladly. 

And she? The ardor of his counte- 
nance was absent from her own, but her 
great eyes which burned magnetic fires 
clung to him with a persistence of mingled 
fear and hope, as if imploring him to go 
yet praying him to stay. He had sur- 
rendered ; she wished to but would not. 
Standing silent, he read volumes in her 
noble, fearless eyes: profundities of pas- 
sion and sadness, abysses of despair, 
bright lights of hope, suppressed coquet- 
ries even, but triumphant over all the 
sweet gentleness of resignation and an 
atmosphere of firm resolution to die if 
need be for a venerated ideal—all this in 
that silent eloquence of her eyes. 

There came the sound of feet approach- 
ing over the stone floor. Her eyes fell in- 
stantly away from his and her face became 
rapidly cold and stern. Instinctively he 
felt that this coldness and sternness were 
for herself, not for him. 

“ Gracias, Sevor. You are brave and 
courteous; I thank you from my heart. 
A Dios!” 

This was her speech, in a low tone that 
thrilled him, as with one swift glance she 
walked past him to join the Sefiora Duran, 
who was approaching from another place 
of prayer. 

And he, inwardly smiling and dreaming 
of Elysian fields, looked after her, noting 
every movement of her body with a ful- 
ness of admiration and content, until the 
two were lost to view beyond the doors of 
the church. Then he seemed to see 
Sebastiano’s handsome face, distorted 
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with fury, appearing from beyond a pillar 
and drawing near, and with a great effort 
he withdrew himself from roseate abstrac- 
tions and shut his heart to its exultation 
and singing. 

“JT am Sebastiano Rios, of San José,” 


announced the unfortunate little man, as . 


though spitting forth his words, “and 
nothing but blood will answer for what 
has happened this day. Where will my 
friends find the Sejjor?” 

“JT am Arthur Glynn, of the Destierros 
—at your service whenever you like. But 
I must tell you this, few men shoot or 
fence better than I—or so I have been 
told. If you must fight, I can’t say no, 
but, frankly, I think you had better not. 
If you choose to think better of it, you 
need not fear talk. What has happened 
is known only to the lady and myself. 
She owes you no kindness, but she is, I 
am sure, too generous to speak; and I, on 
my part, engage to say nothing, provided 
you trouble ner no more.” 

This well-meant speech was fresh gall 
and wormwood to the wounded spirit of 
Sebastiano Rios, and as his enemy turned 
and walked away he stood rooted to the 
spot, too enraged to speak. 

What had just occurred rendered an in- 
terview with Padre Serrano only the more 
urgently desirable. His horse was waiting 
at a neighboring fosada, but Arthur de- 
cided to walk to the cura’s house, which 
he knew to be close at hand. The man 
servant, a negro slave, who presently 
answered his summons and_ recognized 
him with smiles and friendly and _ re- 
spectful words of welcome, reported 
that his master had not yet returned 
home. 

“He may be walking —in the direc- 
tion of the cock-pit. He likes to walk 
that way,” suggested the discreet bond- 


man. 

“ Thank you, Alesandro,” said Arthur, 
smiling, “I had thought of that. I'll go 
and meet him.” 


VI.—THE PApDRE’s ADVICE. 


Every Cuban town has its cock “ main” 
or “ pit’? where the national passion for 
gambling finds one of its vents. The pit 
in San José was a circular amphitheatre, 
some thirty or forty feet in diameter, roofed 
over and latticed in, with a striking re- 
semblance to an immense cage. In the 
seats raised in a circle one above another 
about the central ring or arena were now 
gathered all sorts and conditions of men— 
lily-white caballeros with cascarilla on their 
faces, bronzed white laborers in holiday 
linen shirts, the skirt of which hung out- 
side their trousers, swarthy mixed bloods 
in tatters or in finery, yellow, melancholy 
coolies and every tvpe of the black slave 
and free negro. All these became one 
shouting and gesticulating mob as the 
crisis of the fight approached. 

Paying the fee and elbowing his way 
into the crowded place, Arthur with some 
difficulty reached a point whence the 
arena could be overlooked. Two game- 
cocks pitted against each other were be- 
ing passed in review, held in the hands 
of their respective owners, and there was 
much giving and taking of bets. Arthur 
was slightly shocked but not surprised 
to see that one of the owners was none 
other than Padre Serrano, who looked as 
self-possessed as if he were in church 
and gazed proudly and fondly upon his 
bird. The discovery of his little brother 
Phil on the other side of the ring in the 
act of staking a lottery ticket, which he 
held up to view, on the chances of the 
cura’s promising bird was to Arthur a 
source of more serious concern. 

“Cousin Mabel, it seems,” he mused, 
“is not the only one at the Destierros who 
is absorbing the customs of the country.” 

Little Phil was a fine-looking boy of 
twelve, with dark hair and almost the 
bronzed complexion of a native. He was 
manly and fearless in his demeanor, but 
when presently he caught his elder brother's 
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eye he started guiltily. Instead of frown- 
ing, Arthur smiled, whereupon the young- 
ster smiled back as if reassured. “I can 
do more with him if I gain his confidence,” 
was the brother’s thought. “He is not 
much to blame anyhow for doing what he 
sees his preceptor do.” : 

The two game-cocks were closely and 
jauntily clipped from head to tail, their 
combs being trimmed close to the crown 
and their heads and necks, to the length 
of three inches, completely plucked of all 
feathers. The flesh thus left bare had 
been rubbed with rum until it had hard- 
ened. The birds had evidently been long 
in training. There was no struggling to 
free themselves from the hands that held 
them ; they, indeed, calmly surveyed the 
assembled crowd as if they perfectly un- 
derstood the situation. The bets having 
been made and taken, the umpires affixed 
steel gaffs to the spurs of the contesting 
cocks and gently placed them opposite 
each other on the sawdust-covered ground 
inside the ring, whereupon both crowed 
loudly and eyed each other with threaten- 
ing mien. 

After a tentative advance and retreat, 
once or twice repeated, each bird mean- 
while pretending to pick at supposed grains 
of corn, thus attempting to draw on his 
antagonist, the two fighters presently 
rushed fiercely upon each other, at no 
time paying the slightest attention to the 
shouts or jeers of the excited people. 

When the artificial spurs are not used 
the struggle may last an hour. Inthe 
present instance it came to an end in about 
ten minutes. Blood flowed from pierced 
necks, eyes were picked out, wings and 
legs were broken, in short order, the ex- 
citement meanwhile intensifying. The 
bird longest in dying was the winner, and 
this, to Arthur’s genuine satisfaction, 
chanced mot to be Padre Serrano’s. It 
was better, he thought, for little Phil 
to lose than to win. From ‘their long 
faces it was quite evident that neither 


that youngster nor the cwra shared this: 
opinion. 

Many in the cock-pit had been smoking 
and the air was stifling. In the move- 
ment of the crowd that was now general, 
Arthur made his way to Padre Serrano’s 
side. 

“You are not in luck to-day,” he said, 
after being warmly greeted. 

“ Ah, no; I am punished for my frivoli- 
ty,’ was the answer, with a doleful smile 
and plaintive shrug. 

Being informed that the young man 
wished private speech with him, the Padre 
invited him to his house and proceeded to 
lead the way. Little Phil now joined 
them, spoke regretfully to the priest of 
the loss he had sustained, but said nothing 
of the lottery ticket which he himself had 
risked and lost. 

“ Another time be wise enough not to 
bet,” said Arthur, taking the boy aside 
when they reached the open air. On his 
own part he was wise enough not to be 
severe. 

“Mamma doesn’t know that I come 
here,” said little Phil, frankly. 

“ And I sha’n’t worry her by telling her,” 
was the answer. “But I hope you won’t 
come again until you are older, or if you 
do, that you won’t bet. I wouldn’t buy 
another lottery ticket either, if I were you. 
In both cases it is nothing but gambling. 
Mother will be sorry to see her little Phib 
grow up to be a Cuban gambler.” 

“ And I don’t mean to, either,” the bov 
declared, evidently not unmoved by this 
appeal. 

The house of Padre Serrano was similar 
to the average dwelling of the better class 
in San José, a massive structure of yellow 
stone with a small court in the centre, and 
huge barred, curtainless windows opening 
on the street. Arthur was led into a lofty 
and cool sitting-room, the chief feature of 
which was, as usual, a double row of cane- 
bottom rocking-chairs, each being flanked 
by a convenient cuspidor. A few inar- 
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tistic pictures on the walls completed the 
furnishing of the room. 

They were scarcely seated when Ale- 
sandro, the negro slave, appeared in neat 
attire and bringing a table. This being 
placed between the host and his guest, 
the breakfast, or midday meal, was served, 
consisting of pineapples and oranges, eggs, 
broiled fowl, a vegetable seasoned with 
garlic, chili clorado, Cataline wine, coffee 
and cigars. 

‘Your mother does not approve of cock- 
fighting and betting,” remarked Padre 
Serrano, serenely. 

“ Most likely not.” 

“ Especially in the case of churchmen,” 
with a smile. 

“IT can well believe it.” 

“ As for me, I do not defend it. I only 
do it,” the Padre, remarked, with complete 
frankness. ‘“ Mea culpa. It is my only 
vice.” 

Arthur thought this statement absolutely 
sincere, as it doubtless was. He knew the 
priest to be a worthy man and a most 
generous. Many stories were current of 
his kind offices to the poor and distressed, 
as well as to the rich, in their hour of need. 
When once a pestilence swept a planta- 
tion, and the place was so rigidly quaran- 
tined that not even a physician was al- 
lowed to go back and forth, Padre Serrano 
went and ministered unto the stricken, 
both as priest and nurse, and later, in 
defiance of law, deposited the bodies in 
consecrated ground. No one ever appealed 
to him in vain. The very slaves were the 
recipients of his bounty. He rigorously 
exacted the escudo (something over two 
dollars) which the master was called upon 
to pay for the baptism of each baby slave, 
and having performed the rite, would in- 
variably present the price of his services 
to the beaming slave-mother. 

‘ Peccatum est,’ continued the Padre, 
who was fond of employing his familiar 
Latin when he was in the company of an 
intelligent person, “but it is not one of 


the graver sins. It is better than to enrich 
oneself at the expense of the church and 
of the poor, and there have been church- 
men who did that.” 

“ True.” 

“Tt is better than to forsake one’s vows 
and bring into the world a nameless brood, 
and there have been men called church- 
men who did that.” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“It is better—but all this does not ex- 
cuse. Meaculpa! It is my only tempta- 
tion.” 

“And yet you are still young, Padre,” 
said Arthur, with a curious, wondering air. 
“ One would think your strongest tempta_ 
tion would be to love. Is there nothing 
in a woman's beautiful face 

“Once there was, yes. But I always 
conquered. I said to myself: * Cogito hoc 
et tintendo hoc, sed guia peccatum est, non 
factam tilud.’” 

As he spoke the priest’s eyes rested 
absently upon the negro slave who had 
come in, and the latter, supposing he had 
been addressed, answered : 

“Master, you forget; I do not under- 
stand English.” 

“Do not grieve, my good Alesandro,” 
said the Padre, exchanging a smiling glance 
with his guest; “there are Englishmen who 
would not have understood me any better. 
You may remove the table.” 


After they had lighted fresh cigars Ar- 


thur spoke of Buena Esperanza and related 
as much of his experience there as he 
thought proper, confessing that this was 
the subject on which he had sought private 
speech with his host. What did the cura 
know of those strange people? Why were 
they thus secluded? For every atom of 
information he would be deeply grateful. 

“It is not idle curiosity that moves me,”” 
he concluded, earnestly. 

The priest listened in silence, with knit- 
ted brows. “You have seen the younger 
lady, and, like others before you, you wish 
to see her again?” he at length inquired. 
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“Yes.” 
“I wish it eagerly.” 

“I can tell you nothing that you do not 
know already. A priest may listen to con- 
fession, but he may not talk. But if you 
wish it, I can advise you.” 

“ What do you advise me?” 

“To go no more to Buena Esperanza— 
to try no more to see Carita Ramirez.” 

Arthur Glynn laughed softly, and there 
was in that laugh a challenge to fate. 
«Do you take me for a child?” he asked. 

“T warn you out of my love for you,” 
was the solemn answer. “If you fail of 
your desire, as I doubt not you will, you 
will but bring upon yourself useless pain. 
And if you succeed, you but enter upon a 
path that leads to—but no, you will never 
succeed.” 

“Is she then a snare to lure men to de- 
struction ?” 

“She is an angel of heaven.” 

“You have told me al! I need to know!” 
cried Arthur Glynn, starting to his feet. 
«I knew it, I felt it, in spite of every- 
thing.” 

“Ah, but you do not understand,” the 
priest urged anxiously. “She isan angel, 
but she 1s one to whom God hath given to 
quaff the bitter cup. Keep away—keep 
away—for your own sake and for hers.” 

“ Prove to me that you are right by tell- 
ing me all, and I will obey you. Other- 
wise I will not—cannot—keep away.” 

“Then may our Lady watch over you, 
Arturo. I cannot tell you.” 

Further discussion was clearly useless, 
and not a word more was said. Their 
cigars were now finished. Padre Serrano 
invited his guest to remain and accompany 
him to the Plaza de Toros at four o'clock, 
proposing meanwhile the inevitable siesta, 
Arthur consented and was shown toa cool, 
dimly lighted chamber, where he lay down 
upon a bed made of a few light gorgeous 
coverlets spread on the woven-wire spring 
of a mosquito-netting-draped bed, but all 
tendency to slumber was successfully ban- 


Then, with more frankness: _ 


ished by the brightness of anticipation aad 
hope that now illumined his mind, in 
spite of the Padre’s ominous warning. 


VII.—Lovers, ToREADORS AND BULLS. 


By half-past three the October midday 
heat was decreasing, and it was possible 
to venture out without serious discomfort. 
It was about this hour that Don Alfredo 
Rodriguez appeared in the avenue of 
palms at the Destierros, accompanied by 
his handsome sister, the Dona Isabel. 

The latter rode alone ina roomy volante, 
which was driven by a negro postilion 
astride of one of the horses. She was 
dressed in yellow, with no head covering 
other than a black silken veil, richly 
wrought and gathered at the back, a 
costume that well became her olive com- 
plexion, midnight eyes and raven hair. 
In her hand she carried a many-colored 
fan of rich material, which glistened like 
a gorgeous butterfly in the intense sun- 
shine. 

Don Alfredo was arrayed in stiff, spot- 
less linen, and sat majestically upon a 
milk-white Andalusian mule, with cropped 
mane and shaved tail, the latter tied at 
the tip with a bright ribbon. From the 
holsters of his antique Spanish saddle, 
which glittered with silver mountings, 
two formidable pistols projected, and 
attached to his waist was a long Toledo 
blade in an ornamented scabbard. More- 
over, his hands sparkled with costly rings, 
and he wore a prodigious gold watch- 
chain. This magnificent gentleman of 
rural Cuba was the owner of a number of 
spirited horses, but for particularly festive 
occasions preferred his white mule. 

Before they could alight Miss Mabel 
Ray appeared and allowed Don Alfredo 
to gallantly assist her to a seat in the 
volante. She wore a pretty American hat 
and a white summer gown, gay with the 
latest ornaments ordained by fashion. 
The contrast between an American and 
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Cuban beauty was marked, but not damag- 
ing to either. There could be no doubt 
which type was given the preference by 
the stately Don, who rode alongside, 
scarcely ever lifting his eyes from the face 
of “la Americana hermosa,” as the fairer 
of the two was styled when a toast was 
drunk in her honor. 

The Dojia Isabel was now the only un- 
satisfied member of this trio. She had 
expected Arthur Glynn to appear, as had 
also her brother. Miss Ray politely fore- 
stalled inquiry by informing them that he 
had not returned from San José, and, 
doubtless, they would meet him at the 
Plaza de Toros. 

“TI wish we were going to a ball,” she 
remarked to the Don in English, as they 
passed out of the avenue and took the 
San José road. “I don’t like bull-fights.” 

“Tt likes not well to me neither,” agreed 
the Cuban, with as much lack of sincerity 
as of English idiom. “ But Felipe, Felipe 
Ocaiia, e/ matador —he give us a grand 
fight this evaning. Yes, he eez wonder- 
fool—Felipe.” 

“ He 1s disgusting.” 

Don Alfredo judged it best to speak of 
other things, and he presently asked : 

“Of English poet, Mees Ray, which is 
agreeable to you more, Tenneesown or 
Shake a-speare ?” 

“Tt is the fashion, of course, to admire 
Shakespeare more, but I’d rather read 
Tennyson,” said Miss Ray, slightly bored. 

“Both are to me very agradadble,”’ de- 
clared the Don, proud of his knowledge 
of English literature. ‘ The soliloquee of 
Hamlet I mucho admeer,” and he pro- 
ceeded to recite it, Miss Ray meanwhile 
biting her lip to save herself from laugh- 
ing outright. ‘“ Eez it not admeerable?” 
he asked in conclusion. 

“Yes, indeed ; especially with your 
pronunciation.” 

Believing that he had been compli- 
mented, poor Don Alfredo made a stately 
bow, with his hand on his heart. In his 


elation he ventured another quotation 
from Hamlet : 
‘** Doot that the stars are feeray ; 
Doot that the sun doth move, 
Doot truth to be a leear, 
But nevare doot I love.’” 

Then recollecting her preference for 
Tennyson, he referred to “ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere,” and quoted the admirable 
sentiment to the effect that it is only noble 
to be “gude,” and that kind hearts are 
more than coronets, and “seemple” faith 
than Norman “ blude.” 

Before Miss Ray blossomed into woman- 
hood, Don Alfredo was seen little at the 
Destierros, and when he did appear he 
spoke Spanish. He had come in contact 
with few English-speaking people and 
had learned his English out of books, and 
under the direction of a Spanish teacher 
who could not speak the language at all, 
the process being similar to that neces- 
sarily employed by the American or Eng- 
lish student in acquiring a knowledge of 
Greek. He grasped the sense of the 
English poets, and really delighted in 
them, but was accustomed to read them 
aloud in the ridiculous manner indicated. 
Not less ridiculous, perhaps, would be the 
rendition of Homer or Virgil by some of 
our grave and learned scholars, could 
they but be overheard by the ancient 
Roman or Greek. 

All this was mystery to the Dojia Isabel. 
“You forget, my learned brother, that I 
don’t understand English,” she said at 
last, sweetly and poutingly, and after that, 
although by no means perfectly at home 
in Spanish, Miss Ray would suffer no 
more of the Don’s labored English. 

The Plaza de Toros of San Jose, so 
called after the more celebrated place of 
that name in Havana, contained an amphi- 
theatre capable of seating more than two 
thousand spectators. The seats were ar- 
ranged in circles one above another around 
and at asecure height above an extensive 
arena. When Don Alfredo’s party arrived 
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and were shown to their places, scarcely a 
seat was still vacant. It was expected to 
be one of the most spirited contests of the 
season, and all the world of San José and 
the surrounding country wished to be 
present. The crowds of laughing and 
chatting people, the bright colors worn by 
the sefioras and seforitas, their sparkling 
jewelled fans, the picturesque costumes 
worn by the toreadors, together formed a 
brilliant and interesting spectacle. 

True to her declaration, Miss Ray looked 
into the arena but little and occupied her- 
self in scanning the assembly, admiring 
costumes and searching for familiar faces. 
Among those which she promptly located 
were Padre Serrano’s and Arthur Glynn’s. 
The latter was likewise scanning the as- 
sembly, but in the search of one particu- 
lar face only. Aside from Pablo, who sat 
in one of the cheaper seats, he saw no 
representatives of Buena Esperanza. A 
momentary disappointment was followed 
by a sense of satisfaction. Being herself, 
he reasoned, she could take no pieasure in 
this sanguinary spectacle. 

Presently a large bull, let loose from 
apartments beneath the seats, dashed 
madly through an open door into the 
arena. Confused by the bright sunshine 
and startled at sight of the assembled 
people, he stopped short and pawed the 
ground excitedly while glaring from side 
to side. In the arena were three chu/os on 
foot and two ficadors on horseback, the 
business of the former, as soon appeared, 
being to attract the bull with their red 
scarfs, and then, while adroitly leaping 
beyond reach of his horns, to thrust into 
his neck and sides bandarillas, or barbed 
darts ornamented with ribbons. The 
mounted picadors excited the bull to 
frenzy by thrusts with a long pole spiked 
at each end and capable of inflicting pain- 
ful but not dangerous wounds. 

Thus tormented, the beast soon became 
frantic, and was almost continually en- 
gaged in a charge at one or another of his 
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enemies. Finding the chulos too wary for 
him, he now rushed fiercely at one of the 
horses, and in spite of the repeated and 
painful wounds inflicted by the picador, 
he persisted until he had ripped the horse’s. 
bowels open with his horns and thrown 
him to the ground with his rider under 
him. 

At this critical moment the chulos rushed 
to the rescue, drawing off the bull by at- 
tacking him and flaunting their red scarfs. 
before his eyes. So the picturesque but 
brutal struggle went on for a long while. 
In the course of it two other horses were 
killed in a similar manner, one rider was. 
seriously hurt by a fall beneath his horse, 
and a chulo was caught on the horns of 
the maddened beast, tossed in the air, and 
when rescued was found to have a deep 
and dangerous wound in his side. 

Finally there was another flourish of 
trumpets, the chulos and picadors retired, 
and Felipe Ocafia, a celebrated matador, 
entered the arena to face the bull alone, a 
scarlet flag in one hand and a naked To- 
ledo blade in the other. The bull had ere 
this begun to fag but seemed to take cour- 
age at sight of a single foe. Many times. 
he rushed fast and furiously, and, as would 
seem to threaten, fatally upon his enemy, 
who as many times leaped skilfully out of 
harm’s way, meanwhile thrusting with his. 
sword and inflicting wounds from which 
the poor beast bled profusely. 

At last with a hoarse bellow the doomed 
bull rushed forward once more with head 
bent down. This time the matador did. 
not leap aside, but calmly withstood the 
shock, and with a firm and practised hand 
drove his sword into the back of the ani- 
mal’s neck just behind the horns. The 
result was immediate. The great beast 
staggered, swayed from side to side, and 
then fell dead, amid deafening shouts from 
the spectators : 

“ Viva Ocana! Viva el matador valiente, 
Felipe Ocana!” 

Thus ended the Sunday afternoon’s 
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bloody entertainment. The crowd poured 
into the streets of the town, chatting gayly, 
in a state of no little exhilaration resulting 
from their emotions having been stirred, 
their senses thrilled, and their flesh having 
been made to creep. There is that in the 
unschooled human heart that takes delight 
even in cruelty. 

Arthur Glynn took leave of the Padre, 
joined Don Alfredo’s party and rode home 
with them. ‘The return journey was much 
more agreeable to the handsome Dona 
Isabel. It mattered not how industriously 
her brother manufactured grotesque Eng- 
lish phrases for the ear of Miss Ray, so long 
as she herself was furnished with an agree- 
able cavalier who rode on her own side of 
the volante conversing in fluent Spanish. 

They started off in the red glow of the 
sunset, but in a few minutes it was night, 
and the golden, glowing tropic moon, which 
is never pale as in the North, rose upon 
them in all its splendor until the jewelled 
fan of the Dofa Isabel, over which she 
cast coquettish glances at her caballero, 
glistened almost as brilliantly as in the 
vanished sunshine. 


VIII.—In THE LATTICED BOwER. 


On the morrow Arthur Glynn rose 
betimes and busied himself, or appeared to 
busy himself, in looking into the affairs of 
the Destierros plantation ; but his watch- 
ful mother observed with a troubled mind 
that he was distrait and, in spite of evi- 
dent effort, that he really accomplished 
nothing. Her suggestions met no intelli- 
gent response; she saw that he was ab- 
sorbed in matters of which he did not 
choose to speak and that she must wait. 

She vaguely divined the situation, but 
was far from supposing that he was in the 
passionate ferment of a first deep love. 
Arthur Glynn had seen beauty before and 
not been charmed, and he had felt drawn 
to women who were beautiful to none but 
him ; but in the recluse of Buena Espe- 
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ranza all that he had set before his mind’s 
eye as desirable seemed united. Her 
image was engraven on his heart. The 
inner sight and recoilection of her trans- 
figured every object or stretch of land- 
scape upon which he might chance to rest 
his eyes. Everywhere he saw her—Ca- 
rita!—the central feature of a luminous, 
roseate cloud of fancy. And always with 
that sweet unconscious promise of sur- 
render in her eyes. 

While riding over the estate in the late 
afternoon, on a sudden impulse he took 
the road that led to Buena Esperanza, 
and half an hour later found himself ad- 
vancing toward the residencia by the 
avenue of royal palms. In a brightness 
of anticipation and hope that exhilarated 
his being like virile wine, he rapped loudly 
and confidently upon the door. While 
waiting, he observed that although the 
fallen palms had been removed from the 
avenue, the débris of the storm was still 
scattered everywhere else. And so, when 
Pablo opened the door he remarked to 
him that the track of the hurricane was 
still visible. 

“Ah, yes, Seftor, Pablo has not a 
thousand arms,” was the answer, with a 
doleful shrug. ‘ But how can I serve the 
Sefior to-day ?”’ 

“ Tell the ladies that I have called.” 

Pablo took the visiting card that was 
given him and departed, frowning and 
shaking his head. Arthur waited im- 
patiently, standing in the reception-room. 
In a few moments the worthy serving-man 
returned and reported that the Sefora 
wished to express her thanks for the 
courtesy, but that both ladies desired to 
be excused. “I could have told you as 
much,” added Pablo with sympathy. 

Without comment Arthur went out, 
mounted his horse and rode away through 
the long avenue of palms. He felt angry 
only with the Sefiora. This was her doing, 
hers only. She would find that he was 
not so easily disposed of. He could wait. 
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On his way out he noted off the avenue 
some fifty yards to the left in a grove of 
fruit-trees a latticed bower, or retreat, 
over which the jasmine and night-bloom- 
ing cereus clambered luxuriantly. Surely 
that must be one of her haunts, and there 
must be times when she could be found 
there. Possessed by this idea, at the bot- 
tom of the avenue he leaped to the grounds 
secured his horse and walked back through 
the shrubbery to the left of the avenue. 
She might not indeed be found there, but 
he might leave her a sign, a letter, perhaps. 
To establish communication with her was 
his fixed and unalterable purpose, and he 
did not stop to consider proprieties. 

The latticed bower was silent and vacant, 
but showed signs of frequent occupancy. 
The vines were carefully trimmed and the 
stone floor neatly swept. There was more 
than this: on a long rustic seat he espied 
some sheets of paper written upon with 
pencil and held down in their place by a 
bit of coral-rock. A book also lay near. 
Glancing into it, he saw with emotions of 
surprise and reverence that it was a trans- 
lation of the “Imitation of Christ” of 
Thomas i Kempis. Forgetting for the mo- 
ment that he was intruding upona privacy 
that should be sacred, he lifted one of the 
papers from under the stone and read some 
lines of verse that may be freely translated 
thus: 

“Ts it not better to kneel for a lifetime 
on the thorns of affliction, to let the young 
heart wither and grow old in cheerless 
solitude, than to forget duty and lie upon 
down and drink to the full of the cup of 
Circe? The road to heaven is through the 
cleansing fires of purgatory. Be still, then, 
my fainting heart; cease thy sighs and 
yearnings, and await eternity’s severance 
of thy chains. If love were all, and if it 
were not that love for me is but as a with- 
ered dying creature decked out for a day 
in bright show and jewels, if it brought 
forgetfulness and exemption, then might I 
yield. But love is not all, and the cold, 


inextinguishable star of duty shines on and 
on, and the sinner cannot blind his eyes to 
his broken faith. Help me, O Blessed Jesu, 
not to forget, not to yield, even though 
my striving spirit be bruised and broken !” 

A sense of shame and regret soon stirred 
within Arthur Glynn, and he hastened to 
put the sheet of paper back in its place. 
But as he read a great joy filled his soul ; 
none but his sweet saint could have written 
these words, and they were the revelation 
of a character before which he prostrated 
himself in admiration. 

He moved to the door of the latticed 
bower and looked out hopefully, and yet 
in sore pain, thirsting for the sight of her. 
The declining sun stood forth a great red 
ball above the encircling hills, the purple 
deepened in the over-canopying skies, the 
wind shook the flowering branches of the 
fruit-trees, and filled the glorious evening 
with delicate fragrance and haunting music. 

As he took note of all this, Carita Rami- 
rez suddenly appeared before him. She 
was approaching the bower from among 
the trees, a wreath of the yellow bell-like 
jasmine crowning her dark clustering hair 
and a scarlet pomegranate blossom in her 
hand,—proofs to him, in spite of the aus- 
tere existence she had chosen of an inex- 
tinguishable joy in life and her own loveli- 
ness. 

Ina moment now she saw him, in evident 
dismay, but walked straight forward with 
scarcely a pause. The graceand lightness 
of her step struck upon his fancy with all 
the force of a newly discovered charm. 
He stood still, speaking no word, and she 
came on until no more than a space of 
three feet remained between them. He 
had heard her voice before, once during 
the howling of the storm, once in the still- 
ness of the church, but its beauty had not 
appeared to him as now, although her 
words, spoken in that rich soft contralto, 
were such as to pierce his heart. 

“You should not come here. You must 
go away.” 
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“T cannot go,” he answered in great 
pain. The sadness of his face seemed 
momentarily to soften, it might be to 
please her, for there appeared a flash of 
tenderness in her eyes. He did not fail 
to mark it. Forgetting caution, doubts, 
perplexities, everything, he told her that 
he lived upon the thought of her and began 
to pour out all the ardor of a new absorb- 
ing love, to a nt unwilling ear as he was 
quick to see. Nowas heretofore her look 
was not unfriendly, he urged. .To be 
thus drawn together implied a divinely 
selected fitness of their souls; surely they 
were formed for one another. Was all 
this to be lightly disregarded? Not by 
him,—he could not. Till now he had not 
lived, till now he had not dreamed what that 
life could be the soul of which was love. 

“Will you not even hear me?” he 
begged, as she turned her face away. 

“ You must go—at once,” she said 
slowly, like one forced. Then with some- 
thing like a sob: “No, not at once, but 
in a little while. And then—and then 
come no more.” 

The evidence of a slight weakening ex- 
cited him to boldness. He seized her 
hand and held it and kissed it. And she 
at first made no motion to withdraw it, 
imit stood passive, looking down upon 
him with eyes glowing with the dawn of a 
great new joy. Only for a moment, then 
she withdrew her hand almost rudely and 
stood further off. 

“Ah, you do not trust me,” he said, 
frantically, losing hope. 

“T fear to trust myself,” she answered 
with a noble frankness, but averting her 
face. ‘I think only good of you, but it is 
not the will of God that I should love you.” 

“ Why not ? You can at least in pity tell 
me why not?” Then as she faltered and 
seemed shaken, “ Surely you are wrong.” 

“Tam not wrong. Between you and 
me a great gulf yawns. Go now. It is 
useless to say more. Go—” she put 
out her hand to him, still without looking 
at him,—‘“‘ and remember that I think well 


of you, that I would gladly suffer to save 
you pain, but I can see you no more.” 

Her hand was again at his lips, and she 
suffered it so to rest one instant, while 
visibly trembling, then snatched it away 
and ran from him. 

“Carita! Carita mia!” 

His hands followed after her, but his 
feet were stayed. He suffered himself to 
cry out with all his heart in his voice, but 
dared not follow. He stood still until 
the crowding fruit-trees shut her from 
his sight, then turned and walked reeling 
through the shrubbery toward his horse. 

And yet he was not cast down, being 
rather uplifted upon the wings of hope. 
He reflected in a trance-like ecstasy that 
her manner was a seeming betrayal ; it 
might be that, in spite of her command, she 
loved him, or was soon to love him. ‘See 
you no more? You ask too much, Carita 
—my Carita!” he cried out wildly, with 
the joy and laughter of an exulting heart. 

The sunset’s roseate blush quivered and 
leaped before him as if partaking of this 
joy; a thrill of sympathy and delight 
passed over the earthand sky. The trees 
gave themselves with trembling rapture to 
the caress of the soft night breeze. The 
very stones beneath his feet seemed at- 
tuned to the magic of the hour and in 
concord with his exultant happiness. 

But ere the morrow this wildness of ex- 
hilaration had given place to more sober 
thought. On the morrow, too, there came 
to him a letter written in that hand which 
he had seen on the sheets of paper in the 
latticed bower, and would never mistake 
for another. “If you truly care for Carita 
Ramirez,” it read, “seek to speak with 
her no more. In the name of human 
kindness, of pity, of God Himself, she 
beseeches you on her knees to cross her 
path no more. For your own sake as well 
as her’s, she humbly supplicates.”’ 

This was all, but it was enough to 
darken the noonday sun and awaken 
Arthur Glynn to an unknown weariness 
and horror of life. 
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Carita ran breathlessly until she thought 
she might be observed from the residen- 
cia. She then approached the house, 
walking rapidly, and having entered was 
careful to avoid the quarter inhabited by 
the Sefiora and herself. Ascending to 
the second story, she entered a room 
which opened on the balcony above the 
court. This apartment was fitted up as 
an oratory with an altar and candlesticks, 
pictures of the Virgin and saints and an 
image of the Lord upon the cross. Here, 
all alone, prostrate before the altar, Carita 
wept bitter tears and prayed and reflected. 
“Give me strength and courage, O Jesu; 
give me power not to yield, dear Lerd,” 
was the burden of her supplication. It was 
after an hour spent thus that she went to 
her room and wrote the letter that reached 
Arthur Glynn. 

But the next morning, standing alone 
among the plants of the fragrant court, 
she impulsively caught up a bit of the 
tender, clinging love-vine and threw it over 
her shoulder murmuring — “ Arturo!” 
And although night and morning she 
repeated before the altar the self-same 
supplication, her eyes glowed and _ her 
cheeks burned with the fiery joy of her 
soul when, a day or two later, she observed 
that the bit of love-vine which had fallen 
upon a branch of the coral-tree was alive 
and sending forth new tendrils. It was not 
to die, but would live and thrive, a hopeful 
omen for the whispered love of her who 
cast it there! And so, while praying for 
strength to bear her cross and _ sternly 
resolving not to yield, did she contrive to 
feed her hungering soul with the shadow 
of a hope. 

It was late the same afternoon that 
Padre Serrano appeared at Buena Espe- 
tanza. The Sefiora Duran was first clos- 
eted with him to be shriven, then came 
the turn of the younger lady, who freely 
confessed her real or imagined sins of 
commission and omission, with a single 
reservation. She made no mention of the 


little love-vine clinging to the coral-tree 
in the court. The good Padre might 
enjoin her to tear it from its place and 
allow it to wither and die on the inhos- 
pitable stones, and to this she could not 
bring herself to consent. She held firmly 
to her vow as ever, but that bit of love- 
vine, typical of the one ray of light in the 
darkness of her life, should be left to 
flourish in the warmth of the sun. 

At dark the candles were lighted on 
the altar in the oratory, and thcn Padre 
Serrano appeared in the robes of his office 
and recited the vesper service, the Sefora, 
Carita, Pablo, and the woman servant 
being all assembled there, listening de- 
voutly on their knees. .'The doors open- 
ing on the balcony were thrown wide, 
and the light of the candles fell faintly 
across the court, dimly outlining a hu- 
man figure kneeling behind the opposite 
balustrade, with face turned toward the 
distant altar and hands uplifted in suppli- 
cation. There was, then, a fifth person 
who assisted at this night service. 

The set ritual concluded, Padre Serrano 
faced the penitents, and during some ten 
minutes addressed to them an earnest ex- 
hortation. His words were remarkable 
for their fervor and piety, but more so for 
the loud tones 1n which they were uttered 
—quite unnecessarily loud, indeed, had 
they not been evidently intended to reach 
the kneeling figure on the far veranda. His 
homily concluded, the Padre descended 
among his hearers, and said to them : 

«“ And now remove yourselves, my chil- 
dren. Don Ignacio must be shriven.” 

Whereupon they all left the oratory by 
an inner door, and having given them 
time to reach distant apartments of the 
house and close the doors after them, 
the Padre ventured out on the veranda, 
There, sinking upon his knees, and lean- 
ing against the balustrade, he began to 
speak across to the bowed figure on the 
balcony overlooking the opposite side of 
the court. 


(To be continued.) 
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Miss MATHER IN “ CYMBELINE””’ AT WALLACK’S ; HENRY MILLER IN “ HEARTSEASE” 

AT THE GARDEN THEATRE; “SHAMUS O'BRIEN” AT THE BROADWAY; THE 

HOLLANDS AT THE FIFTH AVENUE; “ THE GIRL FROM PARIS”? AT THE HERALD 

| SQUARE; THE SPECTACULAR MELODRAMA “STRAIGHT FROM THE HEART” -AT 
THE ACADEMY OF Music.—MISCELLANY. 


By Robert Stodart. 


1s not easy to understand Miss sneezes"; but the-revival was admittedly 
ther’s motive in choosing “Cymbeline” a succes d’estime at best, and Miss Mather, 


XUM 


as the vehicle 
for her reap- 
pearance on the 
dramatic stage. 
One of the least 
“actable” of 
Shakespeare's 
plays, its text 
is over-abund- 
ant (only about 
half of it can 
be delivered 
within the three 
hours’ span), 
while its fre- 
quent changes 
of scene make 
a heavy draft 
upon the spec- 
tator’s power of 
concentration. 
True, Henry Ir- 
ving recently re- 
vived this play, 
and, as an elo- 
quent. critic 
puts it, “when 
Mr. Irving takes 
snuff the univer- 
sal theatre 


MR. WILLIAM TERRIS, 


who is merely 
an agreeable ac- 
tress,can scarce. 
ly hope to suc- 
ceea where 
genius failed. 
The role of Zm- 
ogen calls for 
intense spiritu- 
ality and the 
highest order of 
imaginative 
power. Miss 
Mather is lack- 
ing in just these 
attributes, and 
her /mog n 1s 
the prose of act- 
ing, which is to 
say, that it is 
not the /mogen 
of Shakespeare. 

The acting 
honors are 
snatched from 
the star by Mr. 
E. J. Henley, 
who is a most 
picturesque, 
forceful Jaché- 
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mo. Mr. William Courtleigh is a stalwart, 
handsome Posthumous, and Mr. Albert 
Bruning must be credited with a hit as 
Cloten, albeit he is too modern for a first- 
century coxcomb. 


MISS VIRGINIA EARLE. 


Chas. Klein and J. I. C Clarke have 
written a play for Mr. Henry Miller. 
They have called it “ Heartsease,” and 
have billed it as a “romantic comedy.” 
The comedy is not strikingly apparent, 
but the romance is. The period 1s 1785, 
the docale London. There is a young 
musician, Zric Temple, poor but hopeless- 


ly honest. Needless to say, he loves the 
daughter of a rich and titled man, Zerd 
Neville, The poor musician has an 
opera (all poor musicians in drama have 
operas up their sleeves) which is going to 
make him famous. 
The polished vil- 
lain, Str Geoffrey 
Pomfret, loves the 
hero’s flame, the 
Hon. Miss Neville. 
Parenthetically 
Geoffrey is a mu- 
sician too, only not 
so much so; also, 
having fewer scru- 
ples, he 1s richer. 
Str Geoffrey steals 
the hero’s opera, 
and has it  pro- 
duced at Covent 
Garden iz his own 
name—a -piece of 
bungling for which 
he richly deserves 
the thrashing ad- 
ministered to him 
by the hero, when 
the latter strolls 
into the lobby at 
the proper junc- 
ture and hears the 
strains of his com- 
position. The rest 
is too simple to 
need narration. 

“ Heartsease ”’ ts 
what the Germans 
call “a good little 
play.” If its merits 
are colorless, its demerits are not damning, 
and so it may be rated as mildly enter- 


taining. There is a lack of genuine antique | 


flavor in the wording of it, but the authors 
have endeavored to make up for this by 
padding the dialogue with the expletives 
supposed to have formed part of the cur- 
rent coin of conversation in the year 1785. 
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- dyke are both as distress- 
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Mr. Henry Miller will not augment his 
reputation by his performance in “ Hearts- 
ease. His marring mannerisms have ney- 
er been more obtrusive, and there is 
absolutely no spontaneity about his Zric 
Temple. Vhe Sir Geoffrey —- of Mr. 
Nelson Wheatcroft is in 
every Way a superior im- 
personation. Mr. Leslie 
Allen and Mr. E. D. 
Lyons present sharply 
drawn character sketches, 
and Miss Comstock’s 
Alice Temple has all the 
freshness, the “daybreak 
charm” of inexperienced 
girlhood. On the other 
hand, Miss Grace Kimball 
and Miss Louise Thorn- 


ingly artificial as is the 
play itself. 


“Shamus O'Brien ” is as 
Irish as Paddy’s pig. Its 
story is that of the famous 
patriot’s escape from the 
English soldiers, as told 
in rhyme by Le Fanu. An 
Irishman, Geo. H. Jessop, 
wrote its book; another 
Irishman, C. Villiers Stan- 
ford, composed the score; 
and, finally, it is sung by 
a company made up al- 
most wholly of Irishmen 
and Irishwomen. All this 
gives it a special and 
unique interest, so the 
probability is that it will 
have here a measure of the success it has 
enjoyed across the water. The music of 
“Shamus O'Brien” 1s lacking in sustained 
melodic charm, and is not therefore likely 
to delight the crowd, who will find in it 
few tunes with which to whistle themselves 
home. There is due regard for realism 
in the staging, and its actor-singers are a 


remarkably capable band. Mr. Dennis 
O'Sullivan was a capital selection for the 
hero. He is a strapping Irishman who 
looks as if he could take care of a dozen 
English soldiers, and who bears himself 
like a man in every crisis. Mr. Joseph 


MISS MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, 


O'Mara’s informer is so graphic that even 
the Irishmen in the house applaud him; 
and Miss Carrie Shaw sings well and acts 
better as Toole, the colleen who 
ogles the impressionable English captain 
to good purpose. This young woman is 
a distinct personality. 

“Shamus O’Brien” is a welcome novelty 
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which lovers of opera comique, as distinct 
from the jingle and clowning of up-to-date 
comic opera, will hail with genuine satis- 
faction. 


“ A Superfluous Husband” would be a 
sweeping success if its authors, Clyde 
Fitch and Leo Dfetrichstein, would only 


r 


MISS MABEL AMBER. 


make its intent a little clearer to the spec- 
tator of average intelligence. It is bright- 
ly vritten and its personages are, all of 
them, more than ordinarily interesting, but 
how to take the whole thing is what puz- 
zles the audience. The case is presented 
of a husband whose wife neglects him and 
her household duties for the sake of “a 
career,” the particular career in question 
being that of a fashionable portrait painter 


—a dawdler in drawing-rooms, a flutterer 
at five o’clock teas. The husband, in sheer 
desperation, embarks upon the uncertain 
sea of literature, with the result that these 
foolish young people, who are too far- 
sighted to see the happiness that is close 
beside them, drift further and further 
apart. But there is an awakening, and 
they are at last 
actually as well 
as outwardly 
joined together. 
Now here is an 
excellent theme, 
spoiled, to my 
mind, inthe hand- 
ling. For the au- 
thors have made 
neither comedy 
nor pathos of it, 
and whether to 
laugh at the su- 
perfluous hus- 
band or to pity 
him is ever a 
question in one’s 
mind. Scenes in- 
trinsically serious 
are treated farci- 
cally, and the re- 
verse, in bewild- 
ering fashion, so 
that the impres- 
sion left on the 
mind is a blurred 
and wavering 
one. “A Super- 
fluous Husband” 
should be rewritten on some more definite 
basis. ‘The playgoer has a right to know 
whether he is expected to laugh or cry. 
The Hollands and their capable com- 
pany are seen to pronounced advantage 
in this interesting play. A condensation 
by Augustus Thomas of ‘Col. Carter of 
Cartersville’ is used as a curtain-raiser, in 
which Mr. Joseph Holland discloses his 
already famous picture of Southern ¢ iiv- 
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alry. This is a rounded, mellow charac- 
terization that ranks with the Rip Van 
Winkle of Joseph Jefferson and the Pud- 
a@nhead of the late Frank Mayo. 


Musical plays are in high favor just 


Ivan Caryll’s music is the merest music- 
hall jingle, and Geo. Dance’s book is far 
from Gilbertian. ~The success of “The 
Girl from Paris” is due, I fancy, to the 
crackling, snappy way in which it is played, 
the brightness of its dressing — scenic and 


now, especially if 
they are stamped 
“Made in Eng- 
land.” The latest 
of these to get 
the friendly ear 
of our public is 
“The Girl from 
Paris,” by Geo. 
Dance and Ivan 
Caryll, which, un- 
der the title of 
“ The Gay Paris- 
ienne,” has had 
arun of over 250 
nights at the 
Duke of York’s 
Theatre, london. 
At the Herald 
Square Theatre 
the piece is ex- 
ceedingly  pros- 
perous, and is 
counted on to 
outlast the cold 
weather, perhaps 
even to survive 
the spring. The 


production is un- 
der the direction 
of Mr. Frank 
Smithson (“ from 
the Lyricand Av- 
enue Theatres, 
London”), who is not only an uncom- 
monly smart producer but also a capital 
comedian, as his peppery Mayor Fossdyke 
attests. Mr. Smithson has stated that he 
intends to become an American citizen and 
reside here permanently, staging musical 
plays and comedies of the farcical order. 
He will be very welcome. 


5 


MISS KATHERINE FLORENCE, 


costume—and, above all, the efforts of 
Messrs. Bigelow, Smithson, Herbert and 
Mann, a very capable quartet of laugh- 
producers. ‘They exaggerate every point, 
but in farce-comedy the end justifies the 
means. Mr. Bigelow’s henpecked husband 
and Mr. Mann’s German hotel-keeper are 
studies as strongly and humorously drawn 
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as a caricature by Henry Mayer. So is 
Mr. Herbert’s delightfully absurd French- 
man. Miss Clara Lipman, who has the 
name part, acts with unfailing vivacity. 
She is to be praised for avoiding vulgarity. 
Julie Bon-Bon skates on thin ice, but Miss 
Lipman has an eye out for the danger 
signs and skilfully steers clear of the bad 
spots. She is 
pretty and she 
has a nimble 
pair of heels, but 
her singing is 
execrable. Miss 
Josephine Hall 
“knocks ’em” 
with “Sister 
Mary Jane's 
Top Note,” a 
touching Lon- 
don music-hall 
ditty about a 
girl who tries to 
sing and can’t. 
Her pantomime 
is expressive, 
but the manage- 
ment should 
have Miss Lip- 
man sing that 
song, it would 
be so realistic. 


“Straight 
the 
Heart,” the lat- 
est British melo- 
dramatic im- 
portation, is an undoubted spectacular suc- 
cess. The conservatory scene in Act L, 
with its wide spaces, its palms and flashing 
fountain, is a splendid example of the 
scene-painter’s and the stage-decorator’s 
skill—nothing better of the kind has been 
seen on the New York stage within my 
memory—and the “deck.of the steamship 
Mistletoe” (Act II.) has a sunny out-of- 
doors brightness that is remarkabiy close 


MR. DANIEL 
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to nature. The, dialogue of the play is 
trite and bombastic, but the situations 
have the “thrill” that is an essential part 
of melodrama as she is written, and the 
play may endure for a season in spite of 
its verbiage. 

It is in “Straight from the Heart,” if 
memory serves (or is itin another of Sutton 
Vane’s turgid 
melodramas ?) 
that the ques- 
tion, soon to 
‘grow into a 
catch-phrase, 
is asked, “ Why 
do you stigma- 
tize me with 
that opprobri- 
ous epithet?” 
The hero has 
just intimated 
that the villain 
“lies in his 
and 
there is trouble 
brewing. 

cast 1s 
very uneven, 
ranging as_ it 
does from. the 
artistic reserve 
of Miss Blanch 
Walsh, who very 
cleverly doubles 
the parts of 
Clara and Har- 
old Nugent, to 
thie ‘blatant 
noisiness and impotence of Mr. Chas. 
Kent, whose roaring still echoes unpleas- 
antly in my ears. 


FROHMAN, 


FROHMAN.—Daniel Frohman, of whom 
the picture presented herewith is an excel- 
lent likeness, deservedly holds a_ high 
place in the regard of the New York the- 
atre-going public, which has come to know 
that a new production at the Lyceum means 
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finished if not brilliant ev:emdb/e acting, 
faultless stage management, sumptuous 
appointments and an atmosphere of quiet 
elegance, Mr. Frohman haslately strength- 
ened his organization by the infusion of new 
blood, and has brought forward, in the per- 
son of Miss Mary Mannering, a young ac- 
tress of rare professional 
skill, of beauty, and of 
temperamental charm. 
Another new-comer, Mr. 
Edward J. Morgan, re- 
membered for his vivid 
acting in “ The Heart of 
Maryland,” is by fine 
achievement justifying his 
new manager’s judgment. 

A play by Louis N. 
Parker, part-author of 
“Rosemary,” entitled 
“The Mayflower,” will 
follow “ ‘The First Gen- 
tleman of Europe” and 
round out the tenth an- 
nual season at this house. 


Fiske. — With this is 
carried a picture of Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske, than 
whom there is not a more 
interesting — personality 
on the American stage 
to-day. Her style is the 
closest possible counter-’ 
feit of nature—for natur- 
alism she out-Duses Duse 
—and, while her acting is 
very uneven, she has mo- 
ments that prove her be- 
yond peradventure a dramatic genius. Sev- 
eral of her well-known impersonations 
have been reviewed in this department, so 
that particularization of their points of.ex- 
cellence is unnecessary. At the time of 
writing, Mrs. Fiske is preparing to present 
in New York a dramatization by Lorimer 
Stoddard of Thomas Hardy’s fictional 
masterpiece, “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell and other English 
actresses have been anxious to imper- 
sonate ‘Tess, but Mr. Hardy quietly in- 
formed himself as to Mrs. Fiske’s qualifi- 
cations for the ré/e and chose her for its 
originator. Hardy himself had dramatized 
his book, but, impressed by the strength 


MADELEINE LUCETTE RYLEY. 


of Mr. Stoddard’s work, he has authorized 
its exclusive use in America. 


Renan.—Miss Ada Rehan will next 
season impersonate Joan of Arc. She 
will be seen as the Maid of Orleans in a 
verse translation of Mr. Joseph Fabre’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” the American. rights 
having been purchased by Augustin Daly. 
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A special production with incidental music 
will be made, and Mr. Daly announces 
that he will communicate with Bianchini 
of Paris concerning the costumes. 


GoLtLtan.—Mr Campbell Gollan has 
signed to continue in the part of Arre/s- 


MISS MARIE HALTON, 


ford in “Secret Service” next season. 
Mr Gollan’s vivid acting is astrong factor 
in the success of that stirring war drama. 


MATHER.— Miss Margaret Mather states 
that she will pay $5000 cash down for a 
suitable play, to be ready by June 1. 
The decision will be made next Septem- 


ber. The play must be written by an 


American citizen, the theme American 
and the period an earlier one than the 
present. 


SHaw.—Miss Carr Shaw, the winsome 
colleen in “Shamus O’Brien,” is a sister of 
Bernard Shaw, the brilliant and erratic 
London critic. Mr. Shaw, 
by the way, has written a 
new play, not at all in the 
satirical vein of his ** Arms 
and the Man,” called 
“The Devil’s Disciple.” 

Warbe. — That schol- 
arly actor Frederic Warde 
will have a new play next 
season. It is called “Is- 
kander,” and is an adapta- 
tion by W. D. Eaton, of 
Chicago, from Disraeli’s 
novel “The Rise of Is- 
kander.” 

IRvinGc.—Henry Irving 
is deep in the study of 
his part in a new play, 
“Barras,” a tale of French 
revolutionary times, by 
Geo. Bernard Shaw. 


Hatron.—Marie Hal- 
ton, who is featured at 
Koster & Bial’s, is one 
of the latest comic-opera 
divinities to make the 
step—now a short one— 
from the regular to the 


the chic likeness pre- 
sented with this hardly 
makes her out a beauty, 
but she is attractive after a fashion, with 
her cachet of Parisian elegance. 


Goopwin.—Mr. Nat C. Goodwin will 
play a two months’ engagement at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre next season, open- 
ing in Madeleine Lucette Ryley’s “An 
American Citizen,” a play that is now serv- 
ing him well ex four. 


vaudeville stage. Even’ 


“a 
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OUT WITH THE DUCKS. 
By Fred Arthur Nelson. 


HERE are times when 
the monotonous rou- 
tine of business or every-day 
life becomes insufferable 
— when mind and 
body alike require 
other rest than that 
afforded by mere 
sleep or by re- 
laxation from 
work. When such times come, take our 
advice, and if the thing be possible go 
camping. A change of association will 
do its work, and you will return to your 
daily tasks and pleasures with an added 
zest and enjoyment. 

There is a fascination about camping 
out which will always render it a delight- 
ful pastime —a subtle fascination which 
none can define, but which clings to the 
memory with singular persistency. The 
charm of early dawn, the breakfast of 
hot coffee, bread and crisp bacon, the 
trip to the river-bank with rod or gun 
for the morning’s sport ; the dinner eaten 
from the improvised camp-table under the 
overhanging monarchs of the forest with 
the cool breeze blowing inland from the 
river ; the glory of the long warm summer 
afternoon ; the red magnificence of the 
setting sun, and supper with the blazing 
camp-fire sending its cheerful glow far 
and wide into the fast deepening twilight ; 
then nightfall with the mellow gleam of 
the moon silvering forest and river; the 
gradual drifting off to slumber, with the 
distant bark of a dog or the cry of the 
night-owl ringing in one’s ears—all these 
are things which once experienced will be 
with one forever. 

I recall one bright sunny morning in 
early September when I set out with two 


THE UNKNOWN. 


jolly comrades for a four days’ camping 
and duck-hunting trip on the Big Manis- 
tee. One was a young Englishman, who 
rejoiced in the euphonious title of “ Spen- 
cer Dyson Chadwick.” The other was a 
gentleman of German extraction whom 
we named “ Germany.” 

Our boats were a long narrow canoe 
and a light flat-bottomed punt, the latter 
containing most of the camp luggage, the 
writer, and the Englishman, who when he 
got into the boat and took to his paddle 
most manfully, plied it with a strength that 
sent the light punt forging rapidly ahead. 
The canoe, of course, was easily paddled, 
even in the stiffest current, and ‘Ger- 
many” had no difficulty in managing it 
with nis light load. On our way a few 
ducks rose up out of the bayous ahead of 
us, and several great blue cranes flapped 
slowly and noisily away, but we paid little 
attention to them, and it was just noon 
when we pulled our crafts through into 
the big river and halted for dinner, having 
passed successively the branch bayous 
leading into McGuiness’s Finan’s 
ponds, where wood-ducks and blue-winged 
teal take refuge from the deadly guns of 
hunters, and the gamy pickerel lie hid- 
den under the lily-pads. 

When dinner was over and we_ had 
lounged about and smoked for half an 
hour, we started off once more. 

Mile .iter mile we put behind us, stop- 
ping now and then to bowl over a jack- 
snipe or stray teal, and passing many a 
vista of forest and river which would have 
gladdened the eye of an artist. Once we 
came to a place where the stream was un- 
usually narrow, and in crossing a sharp 
bend against the full sweep of the current 
the writer had the misfortune to splash a 
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ON ‘‘BIG RIVER.” 


quantity of water upon Chadwick, who sat 
in his shirt-sleeves paddling like a good 


fellow. 


Ye gods! how he swore! 


with an ingenious 
completeness and 
comprehensive atten- 
tion to detail which 
would have forever 
silenced and put to 
shame even the choice 
efforts of that blas- 
pheming old pirate in 
Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “ Treasure Isl- 
and.”’ And then he 
burst into a jolly peal 
of laughter, for that 
was his way. 

On we went, round- 
ing bend after bend, 
and just as the sun 
had sunk behind the 
trees we pulled up 
for the night and 
stretched our tent on 
a bit of ground some- 
what above the river 


He did it 


level and covered 
with soft marsh grass. 
We had not stopped 
for the night’s flight, 
because “ Germany,” 
who had been over 
the ground many 
times, strenuously as- 
serted that it would 
be much more to our: 
advantage to put 
several additional 
miles behind us. He 
prophesied good 
shooting in the morn- 
ing if we acted on 
his advice, and, in- 
deed, we found that 
our confidence in 
our Teutonic friend 


had not been misplaced. 
That night was one of the happiest the 
writer has ever passed. We had picked up 


OFF THE TRAIL. 


half a dozen jack-snipe and a few teal on 
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our journey up river, and these we broiled 
on the glowing embers of our camp-fire 
and devoured to the last morsel, with an 
accompaniment of black coffee and rye 
bread. Never have I eaten anything that 
tasted half so delicious. The feast had 
but one interruption. 

Our friend Chadwick having constituted 
himself “chief cook,” carelessly placed 
the coffee- pot upon an old log at the river’s 
edge in order that the liquid might cool. 


groped around for some minutes in that 
cold water until he found the object of his 
search and brought it to the surface in 
triumph. 

When supper was over our German com- 
panion produced a battered old mouth- 
organ and we sang to his accompaniment; 
we talked and told stories till the moon 
was high in the heavens and the soft note 
of the whippoorwill warned us that it was 
time to turn in. We stowed our guns away 


Slowly and unnoticed it slid downward 
upon the sloping log, and finally toppled 


off into the quiet waters of the river. 


When our impromptu che/ returned to 
seek it, alas, the coffee-pot was gone! 
After five minutes of fruitless probing 
about the muddy bottom with a forked 
stick—accompanied by some of the choi- 
cest expletives that it has ever been my lot 
to hear—he pulled off vest and shirt and 
fastened his suspenders around his trousers 
at the waist; then he lay down on the log, 
and after carefully instructing me to hold 
his nether extremities that he might not 
follow the coffee-pot to a watery grave, he 


in their cases, cut a few armfuls of marsh- 
hay for bedding and spread out our blan- 
kets; then, after a preliminary smoke, we 
threw a great log on the fire, drew the tent- 
flap, and composed ourselves in an attitude 
conducive to slumber. The last I saw of 
my English comrade he was snoring vocif- 
erously with a remarkably short clay pipe 
held firmly between his teeth. I did not 
disturb him and soon I too dropped off to 
sleep. 

We all were up before sunrise the next 
morning, though none too soon for the 
morning’s shooting ; the ducks fly very 
early in September. We hastily rigged 
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three blinds, rudely constructed out of 
bushes, drift wood and other débris, at in- 
tervals of about twenty-five yards, and set 
out our decoys,a dozenin number Wehad 
hardly got settled at our respective posts 
when we spied a flock of about a dozen 
mallards flying just above the tops of the 
dead trees, for the river widened here into 
a marsh of considerable extent. I be- 
gan calling immediately and “ Germany ”’ 


chimed in lustily, though his notes were 
rather hoarsely drawn. The effect was 
even better than we had expected. 

The flock swerved instantly and came 
swooping diagonally down river, straight 
toward the nearest blind, behind which 
lurked our German friend. The next in- 
stant a sheet of mingled fame and smoke 
belched forth from his ten-gauge, and I 
saw three fat mallards waver and drop into 
the stream; he had let off both barrels at 
once as a starter. 

The flock scattered in bewilderment and 
wheeled toward the opposite bank. Bang !_ 


THE CAMP AT 


Bang! Bang! Bang! as Chadwick and I 
opened on them simultaneously, knocking 
down three and wounding another. Bang! 
from “Germany,” and the wounded duck 
stopped his erratic flight and took a header 
into the stream. Bang! from some con- 
cealed unknown below us on the opposite 
bank, and I saw one of the stragglers drop 
into the marsh, while the other wheeled 
and darted off across the swamp. 


BEAR CREEK. 


I ran out the canoe and picked up the 
spoils, which operation cost us all a shot 
at three red-heads coming up-stream, for 
they saw me and wheeled off instantly. 
They did not escape unscathed, however, 
for the unknown opened on them from his 
point of vantage, and though scarcely in 
range, succeeded in pulling down the hind- 
most duck with a broken wing. 

I stowed the seven birds in the bow of 
the canoe and stepped ashore, when cries 
of “Get down! Lay low!” came from my 
companions and “ Germany ” began calling 
vigorously. I “squatted” forthwith anda 
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moment later I heard the whistle of wings, 
and glancing up-stream saw a flock of 
about thirty brown saw-bills bearirg 
straight down upon the decoys. We 
waited until they were within ten feet of 
the water before we turned loose, and then 
arose a fusillade that made the echoes roar 
and rumble and answer each other until 
the atmosphere fairly rang. We all let 
drive at once, and our friend, the unknown, 
seemed to have a repeater, for he kept 
blazing away like chain-lightning. . 

When the smoke had cleared, we count- 
ed eleven dead birds strung along at in- 
tervals on the surface of the water, while 
a wounded one was making rapidly forthe 
reeds, half swimming, half flying. His 
course was promptly stopped by an ounce 
of No. 4 from Chadwick’s hammerless, and 
then I set to work to pick up our victims 
with the canoe. As I pushed off, a figure 
clad in brown canvas and top-boots ap- 


peared on the opposite bank and waved 


his hat to me. It was the unknown. 

“ Hello!” he sang out across the water, 
“T laid out at least three of those ducks, 
for I’ve got a Winchester and can keep it 
up longer than you fellows, though she 
shoots infernally close. Kindly chuck 
them to one side for me.” 

“All. right!’ I yelled back to him. 
“We will respect your claims. You can 
come across and get them after the flight 
is over.” 

“Much obliged,’ came back over the 
water, and the unknown went back to his 
cover. Just as I had retired again to 
the shelter of my blind, having finished 
retrieving the slain, I heard a warning 
cry from Chadwick in the middle blind. 
Straight down stream came a bunch of 
six mallards, flying very swift and high, 
and led by an enormous drake. Two bar- 
rels from “Germany,” but not a feather. 
No report from Chadwick, and I con- 
cluded his safety had stuck. My turn 
now, and I bowled over the big drake 
with my left, but missed with my right. 


A quick ringing report from the un- 
known, and one of the remaining mallards 
doubled up and dropped like a stone upon 
some jagged logs jutting out from the 
right bank of the stream. Never have I 
seen a duck so completely wrecked as 
that one was—except in a double made 
the following day by “Germany” on two 
wood-ducks that were within a dozen feet 
of his muzzles. Then like the mills of the 
gods, our Teutonic friend’s gun ground 
“exceeding fine.” 

After that the ducks came in twos 
and threes, for the best of the flight 
was over. A big blue crane came lazily 
by, but went away considerably quicker 
when Chadwick sent some No. 4 into his 
big body, for the distance was too great 
to fetch him. Five minutes more and we 
gave it up as slow work, and began to 
realize that we had not eaten any break- 
fast. We counted our game and found a 
total of twenty-four birds, not including 
the three which the unknown alleged to 
have slain. 

That individual came across shortly 
after, in a canoe somewhat similar to ours, 
and we invited him to breakfast, He 
proved to be one of the jolliest of all jolly 
fellows, and was filled to the brim with 
choice anecdotes and humorous sayings. 
When he left us, it was with regret on 
both sides. We gave him a dozen birds to 
swell his pile when he gothome. No doubt 
he exhibited them to his admiring friends 
and recounted the exact circumstances 
under which he had killed them. He 
wouldn’t be human if he hadn’t. 

At the end of the second day we were 
far up the river, a mile or so above Jen- 
kins’ rollway. That night we camped on 
an island in the centre of the stream, and 
with driftwood built a huge camp-fire that 
blazed up to the sky. Our gentleman 
cook rose heroically to the occasion, and 
for supper we had fried duck, stewed 
duck, and duck. After we had satisfied 
the wants of the inner man, “ Germany ” 
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procured a well-worn pack ot cards from 
some mysterious recess, and we played 
euchre, “ peaknuckle,” and seven-up till 
all was blue. 

We were obliged to initiate our friend 
Chadwick into the secrets of the last two 
games, but after he had once learned their 
principles, he made up for lost time with 
a vengeance, winning incessantly until 
our spirits waxed low, and we gave it up 
in despair. 

The next morning’s shooting was ex- 
ceptionally good. The air was raw and 
misty, and the fog was everywhere so 
dense that blinds would have been a need- 
less luxury. The birds travelled in flocks 
that morning, singles or couples being 
rare. We muffled our necks well and took 
positions about twenty yards apart. 

As “Germany” was making his way 
along the bank toward the stand he had 
selected, he ran on two wood-ducks swim- 
ming quietly about among the reeds, and 
so close that he could have jumped down 
upon them had they remained where they 
were. They had scarcely left the suiface 
of the water when he turned loose upon 
them, making a double to be commended 
more for its quickness than for its skill. 
When he picked up the birds there was little 
left of them besides feathers and entrails. 

The first harbingers of the morning’s 
sport came in the shape of a dozen mal- 
lards. “ Germany ” caught them broadside 
and delivered a volley that doubled up a 
big, pink-legged drake in fine style. I 
got one with each barrel, though more by 
accident than by any especial skill, for the 
thickriess of the fog made it difficult to 
“lead” the birds accurately. 


THE DUCKS. 


Then I heard Chadwick swearing away 
like a pirate. If anything, he eclipsed 
even his former efforts, for this time there 
was realiy something the matter wi h him. 
His safety had stuck, and it was not until 
he had emptied his pocket oil-can upon it 


that his wrath subsided. No more mallards- 


came that morning, though the wood- 
ducks, saw-bills, red-heads, and blue-wing 
teal gave us plenty of shooting. Chad- 
wick had revenge for the loss of that first 
shot at the mallards, for he got a raking 
pop at a bunch of teal that mowed down 
four. It was long before we heard the 
last of that shot. 

Bunch after bunch, in threes and fours, 
they flashed out of the fog and into it 
again, while we peppered away at them 
with varying success; but at length, as the 
sun gained headway and the mist began 
to lift, the birds ceased coming and we 
reluctantly gave it up. We had done 
pretty well, for a summary of our game 
showed three mallards, seven teal, nine 
wood-ducks, four saw-bills and one red- 
head. 

And so we hunted. We fished, too, and 
caught innumerable bull-heads, for nearly 
every bayou was alive with them; we ex- 
plored numberless waterways, we swam 
in the river and gambolled in the sand; we 
cooked and ate and fairly wallowed in 
complete and utter laziness. We had pene- 
trated right up to the mouth of Beer 
Creek, so now, after a morning’s shooting 
at the well-known Bear Creek crossway, 
we turned prows by unanimous consent 
and headed for Manistee, sunburned, 
tattered, grimy, but filled with a supreme 
content. 


XUM 


CABANEL’S BIRTH OF VENUS. 


IN THE LOUVRE. 


Lines by Hester Johnson Spinning. 


LIMNER, neath sonte ocean cave’s fair wall 
Didst learn to love this Goddess of the deep, 

Who, waking from her soft sea-cradled sleep 
Lies on the waves, a new world to enthrall ? 
‘Thrilled with a larger life, the Ocean’s call 

Comes all in vain to her, while billows sweep 

To clasp her glowing form, and ripples leap 
To kiss her breast, then backward fretting fall. 


And now she opes her lovely sapphire eyes 

To greet a coterie of laughing loves, 
Who on their little beating wings arise 

To flutter o’er her, like a flock of doves : 
Then shout through pearly trumpets to the skies 
That on the sea Love's fairest Goddess lies! 
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By Clifton Harby. 


ISTER JANE,” by Joel Chandler 
Harris, is literature, which is more 

than can be said for much that is printed 
and bound. It may not be wildly exciting, 
nor is it in the decadent style which some 
profess to 
enjoy, but 
it is a thor- 
oughly en- 
joyable vol- 
ume which 
will be han- 
dled rever- 
-ently by 
those who 
respect the 
trueinchar- 
acter and 
simple 
‘in execu- 
tion. Mr. 
Harris’ por- 
trait is a good index to his work. Unas- 
suming, simple, genuine, just like his work. 
The scene is laid in a small Georgia settle- 
ment, and the homely figures play their 
parts to the life. The book will not create 
a sensation, it will not have a phenomenal 
- saleat first and then be utterly lost to view. 
But it wiil take its place at the side of our 
English classics and grow upon the public 
from year to year. The humorous apho- 
risms of Sister Jane will be quoted and re- 
quoted by the readers of that simple story 
of charity and sisterly affection. Jincy 


Courtesy of S. S. McClure Co. 
LAFCADIO HEARN, 


Meadows, a modern court-fool, with all the 
simple-heartedness and unconscious wis- 
dom of Lear’s companion in the forest, will 
be one of our “favorite characters in fic- 
tion” for many a day. The picture of life 
in the South fifty years ago is one that fills 
a large blank space upon the wall of our 
national gallery of recollections, not over- 
full of truthful representations of men and 
manners. The proverbial wisdom of Sister 
Jane and her companions would form quite 
a little volume of “wit and wisdom.” 
“Neighborly dealing makes neighborly 
feeling.” ‘ When one woman fails to un- 
derstand another with whom she is on 
friendly terms, she ends by pitying her.” 
“Good woman, shiftless man; good man, 
tacky woman.” Even if Sister Jane “ was 
never sure she was right until opposition 
confirmed her intuitions,” we grow to love 
her as we turn the pages of ner history. 
This is one of those friendly books that 
you want to keep always at hand, so that 
you can pick it up and reread a few pages 
whenever you feel in need of refreshment. 
Its author need not fear for its success (as 
he appears to, judging from flying rumors); 
if he had never given us “ Uncle Remus” 
he would still live, and live longer, in 
“Sister Jane.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.50.) 


“ Legends of the Rhine,” by H. A. Guer- 
ber, is an interesting collection of some of 
the prettiest tales told along that romantic 
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river. If to the eye of the modern, cool 
and calculating traveller its sunny banks 
and ruined towers furnish a stimulus to 
the powers of imagination and set him 
dreaming, can we wonder that when the 
world was young and men were closer to 
the heart of nature, every spot upon its 
banks was consecrated in song and story ? 
The author, with the deep study of folk- 
lore to which he has devoted many years 
of research, is well fitted for relating these 
ancient legends, interesting to old and 
young alike. Following the course of the 
Rhine, Mr. Guerber relates briefly and 
clearly the legends which have clustered 
around cliffs 
and cathedrals 
hills and vales, 
fromStaroven, 
the Sunken 
City, to the 
fruitful fields 
of Coire. A 
few of the tales 
are familiar, 
but most of 
them will be 
new to Ameri- 
can readers. 
Of course the 


origin al ity of From Gladstone’s Life by Justin McCarthy, now appearing in the Outlook. 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE AND HiS SISTER. 


the author: is 
confined tothe 
rejation of these ancient myths, but there 
is no small art required to tell these 
stories with the quaintness and directness 
of the old chroniclers. The author has 
caught much of the poetic spirit of the 
original and reproduced it in language 
which even children can understand. It 
is a book which might well be placed in 
the hands of the young, for the moral of 
the tales is so transparent that the young- 
est of them will grasp those great truths 
clad in legendary garb by the grown-up 
children of the past. The German char- 
acter of the tales is well marked by such 
a tale as that of Saint Peter and Saint 


George. Saint Peter longs to take a trip 
to earth and asks Saint George to act as 
gate-keeper in his absence. ‘The latter is 
willing, but ** Hold, Peter! I don’t know 
one word of French! Suppose a French- 
man should knock at the gate?” ‘No 
danger, my good fellow. Many a century 
has come and gone since I first took 
charge of the heavenly gates, but although 
persons of every nation have presented 
themselves no Frenchman has ever yet ap- 
peared to seek admittance.” There are 
the stories of Siegfried, of Charlemagne, 
3arbarossa, and all the saints of both 
sexes that Germany remembers in con- 
nection with 
the 
Some three 
hundred tales 
in all, with 
many fine il- 
lustrations and 
a good index 
make this a 
valuable vol- 
ume for any 
and every li- 
brary. The 
author has 
done her work 
well, only oc- 
casionally 
lapsing into 
slight Germanisms, and the publishers pre- 
sent it in attractive and readable form. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.) 


“ Critical Kit- Kats,” by Edmund Gosse, 
is a delightful collection of what the au- 
thor modestly calls “ half-portraits”’ of 
literary notables. Mr. Gosse’s long career 
as a critic and constant association with 
the literary men and women of England 
especially fits him for these contributions 
towards the better understanding of per- 
sonalities which interest the readers of 
English literature. He touches upon Mrs. 
Browning, Keats, Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 
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Edward Fitzgerald, Walt Whitman, ‘Tol- 
stoi, Christina Rossetti, Lord De Tabley, 
Tone Dutt, José-Maria de Heredia, Wal- 
ter Pater, and Stevenson. The kindliness 
and charity which run through all his criti- 
cism are quite novel to one who meets 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


so little of it in the criticisms of many of 
those who write about books. Besides he 
introduces us to the persons of whom he 
writes in so charming a manner that almost 
insensibly we grow to understand their 
writings all the better. His account of a 
visit to Whitman is most sympathetic, and 
his estimate of “ Walt” is one with which 


G2 bare. Wa. Rig 


many will agree. “I am inclined to ad- 
mit that in Walt Whitman we have just 
missed receiving from the New World one 
of the greatest of modern poets, but that 
we have missed it must at the same time 
be acknowledged.” He deplores the fact 


that his writings lacked 


the “definite shape and 

fixity ’’ required of a poet. 

Mr. Gosse’s account of 

the development of Wal- 

ter Pater by careful work 

into one of our leading 

critics is most interest- 

ing, yet he objects to his 

over-refined style on the 

ground that “ Verse will 

bear an almost endless 

a labour of the file ; prose, 

as the freer and more 

spontaneous form, is less 

happy in subjection to 

it.” His ‘memories ” 

of Robert Louis Steven- 

son are written with the 

power of deep attach- 

ment, and willbe highly 

valued by those who prize 

the work of one whom 

he calls “the most ex- 

quisite English writer of 

his generation.” Can we 

blame Mr. Gosse if he 

could find little fault with 

that heroic soul that did 

its work so heartily, amid 

-endless, constant suffer- 

ing? The author is an ar- 

dent admirer of Tolstoi 

as a novelist, and says, 

“ His radical optimism, his belief in the 

beauty and nobility of the human race, 

preserve him from the Scylla and the 

Charybdis of naturalism, from squalor and 

insipidity.”” The essays are throughout 

helpful, luminous, and in Mr. Gosse’s un- 

strained, yet telling style. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 
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“Wives in Exile,’ by William Sharp, is 
one of those amusing books which always 
finds a ready welcome from the general 
reader. It opens well: “ There are many 
who know how to write; there are few 
who know how to live” Mrs. Leonora 
Wester overhears a plot laid between her 
husband and Wilfrid Adair to leave their 
wives in the country and go up to London 
for a week of gaiety. She and Honor 
Adair doa little counter-plotting, and after 
their husbands have left hire a yacht, 
manned (?) by a feminine crew, for a little 
trip around Ireland and Scotland. The 
adventures of the two women-captains and 
their queer crew, their loss of a man over- 
board, inthe shape of the only male being 
on the yacht, the cat, their many advent- 
ures and misadventures, are wittily de- 
scribed. The husbands seek to join them, 
but the exiled wives try to escape, and the 
storms they face and the risks they run to 
get away from the men whom they dearly 
love are remarkable, to say the least. 
Now, I do not say that the tale is a true 
one, but it might be, for in our age of ad- 
vanced womanhood wives of spirit may be 
drivento any extreme if their husbands 
are not careful. It is a tastyand readable 
little book, which will stand the test of be- 
ing read aloud, the sharpest kind of trial 
for any book. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


“ Looking Within,” by J. W. Roberts, is 
an answer to Bellamy’s “ Looking Back- 
ward,” showing how poorly his socialistic 
scheme would work. The author trans- 
ports himself to the year 2000 and the 
reader sees Bellamy’s Utopia in opera- 
tion. But while externally all is changed 
human nature is just the same, and be- 
cause there is more leisure, there is more 
vice. Mr. Roberts tries to answer all of 
the theories of the communistic paternal- 
ists, and does so, to his own complete satis- 
faction. I do not say that he is not right, 
in fact I believe that much of his argu- 
ment is strong and ought to be widely read 
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by socialis pee 
tic agita- 
tors. Un. 
fortunately 
these per- 
sons reac 
only thei: 
own side 

and some 
others are 
apt to do 
the same.| 
I should | 
gest to Mr. oo Ss. S. McClure Co. 
Roberts 

that his 

book would be better if he did not write out 
al/ of the moralizings and that a little more 
care with his use of the English language 
would be in. place. ‘Information drew 
my attention,” “fal end,” “prominent ut- 
terances,” “ has or can solve this problem,” 
are hardly above criticism. Still the book 
is interesting and well worth reading, for 
the author has something to say. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $1.) 


CONAN DOYLE. 


“That Affair Next Door,’ by Anna 
Katharine Green, is the usual detective- 
story of which many readers are tond. It 
is as carefully planned and developed as 
are the previous books by this writer. It 
is better written than most books of this 
type and I !.ave no doubt will find many 
breathless followers. It is interesting to 
those who like to unravel the tangled 
skein of cleverly concealed crime, and per- 
haps it has a motive, the teaching that 
crime is always traced to the criminal. 
Unfortunately all detectives are not as 
clever as those in books, but neither are 
thecriminals. To those who like this kind 
of book, “ That Affair ’’ will be- most ac- 
ceptable, but may I be pardoned if I say 
that I prefer to draw my breaths regular- 
ly and therefore enjoy some other kinds 
more? The author of the “ Leavenworth 
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Case’’ can nevertheless count her adhe- 
rents by the thousands, and they will eager- 
ly receive this latest product of her active 
imagination and ready pen. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 50 cents.) 


I have noticed what seems to me a strik- 
ing “sign of the times.” Not one, but 
several of our New York daily papers de- 
vote considerable space to the criticism of 
new books. There is no better indication 
of the growing demand for literary guides 
than this. The people want to read and 
they want to read the best of that kind 
which suits their taste. Even their taste 
is changing, and the demand for the better 
class of books is growing greater daily. 


The Critic has a pretty sharp word to 
say about “ Fad Periodicals,” reprinting 
quite a diatribe against them in the last 
issue of the Month. After speaking of the 
Chap- Book,the Yellow Book, and the Savoy, 
it says: “* Now the Savoy has ceased to ex- 
ist, except as a bound volume. Hitherto 
it had known no bounds.” And further : 
“No wonder the Savoy died. If it had 
not died a natural death some one would 
have killed it.” Of the Zar&,the originator 
of the purple cow, it says: “After all, if 
there is such a freak in literature as a 
Yellow Book, why should there not be 
such a freak of nature as a purple cow? 
One does not look to a purple cow for 
milk, nor to a yellow book for anything 
but yellowness.”’ This is savage, even for 
the Critic, killing the dead with one pun, 
striking the living with another. Poor 
John Lane! 


The second volume of the “ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century,” 
edited by W. Robertson Nicoll and Thomas 
J. Wise, is soon to appear. (Dodd, Mead.) 
It will contain much in the way of “Ana” 


to interest literary men and women. The 


Tennyson chapter will cover the Building 
of the Idylls, giving much hitherto un- 


published. It will contain some Letters 
by F. D. Maurice, a fairy-tale by Charlotte 
Bronté, a Disentangled Essay on Carlyle 
by Mrs. Browning, George Eliot on George 
Meredith, a Commonplace Book of the 
translator of Omar Khayyam, Suppressed 
Works by Rudyard Kipling, a Letter to 
Emerson by Walter Savage Landor, and 
Letters of Mrs. Browning and George 
Crabbe, besides a mass of literary anec- 
dotes, etc. 


“Rev. John Henry” is the story of a 
young minister who encountered some un- 
looked-for difficulties, as most young min- 
isters have. It is written quite cleverly 
by Percival R. Benson. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 75 cents.) 


Mrs. Burten Harrison’s “Externals of 
Modern New York” has gained wide cir- 
culation, on account of its pointed and 
clear summary of New York’s progress in 
social development. 


Mr. Henry James’s latest novel, “The 
Spoils of Poynton,” will be published very 
soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Cambridge edition of the American 
poets is most complete and well presented. 
Lowell is soon to be added to Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Holmes, already issued. 


I have been amused to notice how the 
critic of a certain magazine issued by a 
book-publishing house has eyes for the 
books issued by that firm and no other. 
Occasionally, for the sake of appearances 
I suppose, he does notice one book of 
some other publisher. Is this literary crit- 
icism ? 


M. A. De Wolfe Howe contributes a 
most interesting paper on Washington 
Irving to the February Bookman. There 
is always something enticing in his person- 
ality and literary career. The next paper 
is to deal with J. Fenimore Cooper. 
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SOME AMERICAN SINGERS. 


By D. 


] T may not be generally known that Mr. 

Albert Gerard Thiers, the noted voice- 
builder and singer of this city, commenced 
his musical career as a pianist—some of 
the best pianists to-day, both in America 
and Europe, claiming him as their teacher. 
But while study- 
ing and cultivat- 
ing his own voice 
he decided to 
turn his attention 
to voice-culture, 
and probably no 
voice-producer in . 
America stands 
higher at present 
than he. 

De la Sadie, 
the great maestio 
in Paris, said re- 
cently in the 
Parisian papers 
that the pupils 
sent him by Mr. 
Thiers showed 
the most perfect 
method he had 
ever known from 
any teacher. 

Mr. Thiers has 
studied but very 
little with teach- 
ers. Hehas been 
successively a pupil of Patton and Tamaro 
in New York, Boehy in Paris, and Shake- 
speare in London, but he feels that the 
best work he has done for his own develop- 
ment as a teacher has been through his 
own efforts, aided materially by his ex- 
perience as a piano teacher. 

He has sung with great success in Lon- 
don and in Paris—his song-recitals being 


Riving. 


invariably attended by the representative 
vocalists and singing teachers. 

He has recently engaged to give another 
series of recitals, commencing next May, 
in London and the English provinces, in 
Berlin, in Milan, in Naples and probably 

in other prom- 

inent places on 
the continent. 
Among Mr. 
Thiers’s pupils 
are numbered 
many profession - 
al singers and 
vocal teachers, 
and his success 
and_ popularity 
have aided great- 
ly in exploding 
the old-fashioned 
idea that it is 
necessary to go 
abroad for a 
musical educa- 
tion. The great 
advantage of 
_ foreign study lies 
not so much in 
the excellence of 
the teachers as in 

the fact that a 

student there is 

enveloped in a 
more strictly musical atmosphere and 
further removed from social life and 
other distractions, and therefore there 


ALBERT GERARD THIERS, 


.is more incentive to serious, systematic 


study. 


Miss Louise Gerard is one of the few 
celebrated singers who is thoroughly Amer- 
ican, having received her entire musical 
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education in America from native-born 
American teachers. 

She studied for seven years with Mr. 
Thiers and has been singing in London 
and Paris with enormous success. Her 
method of voice-production is considered 
by the European press and critics as being 
faultless. 

A beautiful woman, with charming per- 
sonality, she cannot help meeting even 
greater successes. 


One of our promis- 
ing young vocalists, 
who is aiding Mr. 
Daly in gathering 
up the shekels of 
the amusement-lov- 
ing public, is Miss 
Nancy McIntosh, 
sister of Burr Mc- 
Intosh, the original 
Laffy in the Trilby 
company. 

Miss McIntosh is 
another instance of 
a “home” - devel- 
oped singer. Al- 
though born in 
Cleveland, O. (not 
in Philadelphia, as 
was stated in a pub- 


In 1895 she returned to New York and- 


sang during 1895 and 1896 in “ His Excel- 
lency.”’ 

At the close of the season she returned 
to England upon the invitation of Mrs. 
Gilbert to spend the summer with her at 
the Gilbert country-seat—a beautiful and 
extensive English place just out of Lon- 
don. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert hold her 
in high esteem, and last November she re- 
turned to New York 
at Mr. Daly’s re- 
quest to take the 
parteof O Mimosa 
San inthe “Geisha” 
—which role she is 
rendering with much 
satisfaction and suc- 
cess. So pleased is 
Mr. Daly with her 
work that he recent- 
ly induced her to go 
on the dramatic 
stage in “Much 
Ado About Noth- 
ing’ as Hero. The 
step from comic 
opera to Shake- 
spearian comedy is 
by no means an easy 
one ; but her versa 
tility, combined with 


lication of recent 
date), Pittsburg was 
really her home during childhood and 
youth—her family having moved there 
when she was quite young. 

Her first vocal teacher—she studied 
piano at first and is an excellent performer 
on that instrument—was Errani, with 
whom she studied three or four years. 
Then she went abroad to Georg Hen- 
schel for atime and afterward to Alfred 
Blume. Her début was made at the Savoy 


. Theatre, London, under Gilbert and Sulli- 


van, in the “ Mikado,” and for two years 
she continued with Mr. Gilbert, rendering 
prominent parts in each of his new operas 
as they appeared. 


MISS LOUISE GERARD. 


habits of careful 
study, enabled her 
to make the transition with comparative 
ease. As one of the newspaper critics 
put it the day after her first appearance, 
‘*she portrayed the agony of poor Hero, 
under the terrible denunciation of her 
expected husband, with a depth of pathetic 
suffering that has seldom been reached 
by young women who have played Hero 
before her.” The music of the beautiful 
ballad, “ Pardon, Goddess of the Night,” 
which she sings in the last act, is her 
own composition, and her sweet rendering 
of it adds much to the pathos of the 
scene. 

America will have reason, in the not 
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SOME AMERICAN SINGERS. 


distant future, to be proud of Miss McIn- 
tosh, the talented actress and singer. 


Another representative American singer 
is Mrs. J. Williams Macy, solo contralto in 
Dr. MacArthur’s church. She is proud of 
’ the fact that she owes her musical educa- 
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tion entirely to American teachers. Her 
voice is of considerable compass, sonorous 
and absolutely even, her better tones being 
through the medium, where so many sing- 
ers are lamentably weak. Her preference 
is for oratorio work, for which her voice 
and presence are especially adapted. 


MRS. j. WILLIAMS MACY. 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


HE general arbitration treaty between 
England and the United States, 
which is now before the Senate for ratifi- 
cation, is the subject of widely divergent 
criticism both by the members of that 
august body and by the people at large. 

There is no room for doubt that both 
President Cleveland and Secretary Olney 
are making strenuous efforts to have it 
rushed through, signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered, within the brief remaining time of 
their tenure of office, in order to impart 
an expiring glow to an administration 
hitherto strongly wanting in brilliancy. It 
is extremely doubtful, however, that they 
will be accorded this satisfaction, and also 
that such a course would be entirely to our 
ultimate good. 

While the general principle of arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for war and the best 
possible means of settling disputes between 
nations commends itself to all right- 
minded persons, it is not a measure to be 
consummated without close and mature 
consideration. 

We now may be laying the foundation 
for one of the grandest superstructures in 
the history of civilization, and it is of the 
utmost importance, if we would have it 
withstand the storms of future years, that 
the work should be carefully and thor- 
oughly done. Otherwise it were better 
not to attempt it at all. 

A treaty of the kind proposed, unless 
founded on the strictest lines of integrity of 
purpose, with every possible contingency 
provided for and every detail thoroughly 


understood and defined, would prove a 
menace rather than a protection. 

There is, unfortunately, a wide disparity 
between law and justice, as at present ad- 
ministered in many of our smaller courts 
of arbitration, but there should be no room 
for this in the higher tribunal. 

The treaty as it now stands appears but 
as an empty shell, a hollow pretence and 
a mockery of what it might be, full of 
loopholes for future contention, and virt- 
ually leaving it open to either of the con- 
tracting parties to limit its scope at will. 
Such a treaty is worse than none at all, as 
it would never prove strong enough to 
control either nation in any crisis where 
their real or fancied interests were serious- 
ly at stake. 

In all matters of this kind human nature 
plays an important part, and must be con- 
sidered. It is an inherent quality of all 
men to fight when their rights, or what 
they consider such, are trampled on, and 
a wholesome respect for each other is more 
efficacious in preventing encroachments 
and consequent hostilities than all the 
moral precepts ever expounded. A sad 
state of affairs, perhaps, but true never- 
theless. 

In this particular case, moreover, it is 
necessary to take into consideration the 
leading characteristics of the contracting 
parties, in order to get a line on their 
probable future action. If we can judge 
the future by the past, we may be excused 
for wondering whether there may not pos- 
sibly lurk behind this rather sudden de- 
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sire for arbitration on the part of Great 
Britain, an intention to limit the scope of 
that annoying institution the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which on a recent occasion so seri- 
ously interfered with her plans. 

It is not so very long ago that Lord 
Salisbury informed us plainly as to his 
views on arbitration, and they were not of 
so kindly a nature as to warrant the belief 
that it was a subject near and dear to 
him. 

Under the circumstances, this remarka- 
ble change of front on the part of a nation 
of England’s well-known reputation for 
“jumping” other people’s claims, is worthy 
of close attention and a minute search for 
possible carefully disguised motives. 

It is safe to say that any future aggres- 
sions calling for arbitration are hardly 
liable to emanate from this side of the 
Atlantic, while on the other hand a treaty 
such as the one proposed would virtually 
tie our hands, with the provision, of course, 
that it was lived up to, and by muzzling 
the Monroe Doctrine, leave England free 
to fearlessly set up any absurd claim she 
chose, and to demand arbitration thereon, 
with the well-defined knowledge that as 
the claimant she had nothing to lose, and 
always the prospect of something to gain. 

Looked at from any point of view, the 
United States would suffer in the end, and 
while it would no doubt be a very fine 
thing, from a sentimental standpoint, to 
pose before the world as setting a shining 
example of Christian charity and brotherly 
love, we have too many interests at stake 
to follow that course, without a full and 
perfect understanding as to where it is 
going to lead. 

With present undecided issues between 
the respective governments definitely set- 
tled, and an ironclad understanding as to 
its future scope, together with a warm re- 
ciprocal desire on the part of both coun- 
tries to act in harmony and for their mutu- 
al good, a treaty of arbitration would be 
a long step in the right direction. This 


spirit has not materialized yet, however, 
nor will any treaty on the present lines 
bring it about, and there is little chance of 
an agreement being reached until the 
matter has been gone over much more 
thoroughly than it has up to the present 
time. 

There has been a great hue and cry 
raised on the part of some Anglomaniacs 
against the Senate for refusing to ratify 
the document as originally presented. 
These individuals, having little or no 
knowledge of the interests at stake, and 
with the firm belief that anything which 
emanates from the other side must neces- 
sarily be quite right, are indignant that 
any consideration should be thought neces- 
sary. They, as well as the outgoing Ad- 
ministration, will probably be disappointed 
in their desire for haste, but the best inter- 
ests of the country will be served by a 
judicious delay and the exercise of calm, 
dispassionate judgment. 
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THERE is in the present attitude of the 
Spanish Government towards Cuba an ele- 
ment of farce comedy which cannot fail to 
appeal strongly to the average onlooker. 

The spectacle of a nation whose every 
action for years past has been marked by 
a spirit of tyranny and oppression almost 
beyond belief,and whose barbaric methods 
of warfare have placed it beyond the pale 
of even the crudest form of civilization, 
whose every energy and resource, both in 
men and money, has been expended in an 
endeavor to utterly crush and annihilate a 
handful of its subjects—the spectacle of 
this nation, we say, when driven into the 
last ditch, with no peg left on which to 
hang the slightest hope of attaining its 
end, calmly taking the stand of an indul- 
gent parent and extending, or pretending 
to extend, the hand of friendship and rec- 
onciliation, and of voluntarily offering in 
a spirit of magnanimity a small share of 
what has been wrung from it by force and 
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at the expense of untold suffering and 
death, is indeed one at which the world 
may laugh. 

The arrogance and boundless conceit of 
Spain is again illustrated in these latest 
developments and the United States is 
expected to be the cats’paw which is to 
rake her chestnuts out of the fire. 

The Spanish Government is well aware 
that without the endorsement of the United 
States and her guarantee of good faith, 
nothing short of complete independence 
will satisfy the Cuban people, and this 
independence they are now in a position 
to demand. 

In spite of the fact that less than two 
months ago it was officially announced 
with much blowing of trumpets and grand- 
iloquent language that Spain would never 
concede reforms until her armies in the 
field had demonstrated her power and 
shown to the world that she could not be 
coerced; that overtures on the part of the 
United States were a piece of impertinence 
intolerable to Spanish chivalry and would 
be answered by a declaration of war which 
would bring ruin and destruction upon us; 
in spite of all this the so-called reforms 
have been tendered to the misguided 
Cubans, and the United States is expected 
to use its good offices to further their ac- 
ceptance. 

All this is very well so far as it goes, 
from a Spanish standpoint, and the pres- 
_ ent administration, with its well-known 
monarchial tendencies, may swallow the 
bait, but how it will affect the Cubans is 
another question. 

With the independence they have strug- 
gled for so long almost within their grasp, 
with their oppressors powerless to do them 
further injury, bankrupt both at home and 
abroad and ready to grasp at any means 
of extricating themselves from a position 
as unpleasant as it is untenable, is it like- 
ly the Cuban patriots will accept any com- 
promise which looks to the continuance of 
the Spanish yoke, even though made to 
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rest much more lightly on their shoul- 
ders ? 

As to the good offices of the United 
States, while they may still carry some 
weight with the people of Cuba, it is more 
than they deserve, and since they have 
been withheld so long from the defence of 
liberty and justice, it would be a poor time 
to exercise them now in behalf of the 
oppressors, whose vindictive cruelty has 
brought about their own downfall. 

No! since this government has refused 
to intercede on behalf of Cuba, let 1t con- 
tinue to refuse on behalf of Spain. 

The Cubans have won their indepen- 
dence by their own efforts, let them reap 
the benefits in like manner. We will par- 
ticipate in these benefits to a large extent, 
much more so with Cuba free than we pos- 
sibly could under any semblance of Spanish 
rule. Cuban freedom means the opening 
of her markets to the United States, a 
magnificent field for American enterprise 
and American capital and a state of peace 
and prosperity to the lovely island such as 
she has never known. 
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THERE has long been an underlying feel- 
ing among the prominent business men of 
the country that there should be some 
radical change in the legislative powers 
of the Government, looking toward the 
separation of the commercial and financial 
interests of the country from what is known 
under the far-reaching title of “ politics.” 

It would seem that there is good ground 
for this sentiment, and that the best inter- 
ests of all would be served by such a 
course. Questions of tariff and finance 
should be settled by a special congress of 
commercial and financial men, men whose 
lives have been devoted to the study of 
these questions and whose experience and 
ability qualify them to act as arbiters for 
the nation. 

Many men who are good statesmen 
would be worse than useless at the head 
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of a big commercial house, and a good 
lawyer is not necessarily a good financier. 

This being a Government of the people, 
for the people and by the people, the 
leading representatives of the people in 
these particular lines, which more than all 
others combined affect the interests of the 
great mass of the population, should be 
chosen to pass upon them, and settle once 
for all the policy to be adopted and main- 
tained. Maintained, not for the term of 
one administration or half a dozen, but for 
all time and irrespective of party changes; 
a policy which, once decided upon, should 
be as firmly grounded as the principles of 
the Constitution. 

Let the policy be what it may, when 
finaily adopted as the result of the best 
efforts of the men most capable of decid- 
ing these momentous questions, it will be 
infinitely better than the state of uncer- 
tainty now existing. 

Business interests of all kinds will adjust 
themselves to settled conditions, and pros- 
perity will ensue. It is the constant state 
of unrest and upheaval which paralyzes in- 
dustry and hampers every branch of com- 
merce both at home and abroad. 

If free trade is what we want, let us have 
free trade. If protection is desirable, let 
us have protection, but by all means one 
or the other and not a smattering of both. 
With one thing or the other decided upon, 
and adopted finally as the policy of the 
country, business would soon adjust itself 
accordingly and business men have a 
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it is, they are confronted with the constant 
menace that what is accomplished during 
the term of one four years may be utterly 
swept away in the next. 

As to the financial problem, that was 
answered in no uncertain terms in Novem- 
ber last, and should not be again revived. 
The interests involved are too important 
to be at the mercy of any notoriety-seek- 
ing politician who may be desirous of rid- 
ing into public notice on the crest of a 
wave of fanaticism, raised up and impelled 
by the wind of ‘orators,’ the unselfish- 
ness of whose motives is at least open to 
question. 

Under existing conditions the year of a 
Presidential election is one of doubt and 
anxiety in business circles, particularly 
when a change in party appears immi- 
nent, and for months before and after the 
commercial machinery of the country is 
sadly out of gear. 

“Wait until after election,’ “‘We will® 
place no orders until after election,” 
“ Business ought to pick up after election,” 
have become stock phrases, and would 
warrant the belief that “election” plays 
altogether too important a part in com- 
mercial transactions. 

Eliminate the uncertainties of tariff doc- 
toring and the possibilities of tampering 
with our currency, and “ election” would 
lose much of its terror to both merchants 
and manufacturers. The wheels of trade 
would move smoothly regardless of which 
party was in power, and prosperity would 


settled foundation on which to build. As abide with us. 


TWINS. 
By Philip Verrill Mighels. 
be maidens they, and Happiness is one; 
| The other Sadness; hand in hand they go 
Adown our paths. And when the whole is done 


1 How rarely which is Sadness do we know. 
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THE HOME CORNER. 


By Mrs. Lithan Marshall. 


A PINK BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


e Y! how foolish to go to all that 


trouble for a child,” cried my 

most intimate lady friend, as I made rose 

after rose out of pink tissue-paper until I 

had one mass of beautiful roses and buds, 

about three hundred in all, and how love- 

ly’ they looked when placed around the 
rooms for decorations ! 

First, my good readers, I must tell you 

I reside in a flat, and not a very large one 

at that. The mother who says she cannot 


‘ remember her children's birthday by giv- 


ing them a little party because she lives in 
a flat and does not have room enough is 
just a mite afraid of a little trouble. If 
such mothers could have seen the bright, 
happy face of my boy when he first saw 
the preparations I had made for him to 
entertain his little friends they would agree 
with me that almost nothing is too much 
trouble to make the children happy. Then 
another excuse many of them give 1s the 
expense, which in my opinion is no excuse 
at all. How many dollars are spent here 
and there, for this thing and that which 
could have been done without, and the 
same money put away and saved toward 
the yearly birthday party. If one would 
only stop and remember that they were 
children once, and how they loved to have 
or to attend a little party. How delighted 
every child is on receiving an invitation. 
It need not be an elaborate affair, and in- 
deed a simple one the children enjoy the 


‘most. All they want is a real good time, 


just as we did when young. Let them 
have it, years and trouble come soon 


enough. Give your boy and girl some- 
thing to remember and to look back upon 
with pleasure. How we like to think of 
the things our mothers did for us (a good 
many of them are with us no more), but 
their kind acts are still fresh'in our mem- 
ory, never to be forgotten. 

I for one can look back upon so many 
that my mother did forme. Many a time 
have we children turned the house “ topsy 
turvy’ with our parties and theatricals 
and very often with mother’s help. When 
everything was ready and the appointed 
time arrived for the wonderful event to 
come off, she would sit in our little audi- 
ence enjoying our amateur and very crude 
entertainment with the rest, just as if she 
had not heard it talked of for weeks and 
had never helped us rig our stage out of 
old doors, boards, and every available 
thing, stretched across soap-boxes, then 
covered with rugs or pieces of carpet. 
My! what fun we had, and how we would 
scamper off to bed leaving everything be- 
hind, never thinking of the work we had 
left mother to do. 

Let me tell you of my boy's last birthday 
party. I wanted to make it different from 
what he had had, as he was eight years old 
and able to enjoy as well as to remember it; 
so after considerable thought on the mat- 
ter I decided to have a pink, or rose party. 

About ten days before, we issued the 
little invitations, reading as _ follows: 
Master... will enbertain 
his little friends April twenty-second, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five, from 
five to nine o’clock. You are cordially in- 


-vited to attend.” 
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Nothing was said in the invitations of it 
being a birthday entertainment, as it is 
very bad taste to do so, and is apt to give 
a child false ideas of expecting a present 
from each little guest. 

First I began by making paper roses 
whenever I had a few minutes to spare. 
They were not beautifully made by any 
means, but that did not worry me. All 
that was wanted was the effect, and when 
there were three hundred or more I be- 
gan decorating, first by cutting green 
paper in strips about an inch and a half 
wide and winding them around the brass 
part of the chandeliers, which, when com- 
pleted, looked like so many green stems 
wound in and out. Then I cut from the 
pink paper large rose petals about five 
inches in width, tapering down to about 
two These I glued around the glass 
globes, not high enough to catch fire, but 
just showing the tip edge of the glass. 
Underneath each globe was fastened small 
bunches of roses, and under the centre of 
the chandelier hung a long bunch of eight 
rose-buds, one for each year, and to finish 
I covered the main part of the chandelier 
(which reaches to the ceiling) with roses, 
giving when lighted a most beautiful rosy 
light through the rooms. Roses and as- 
paragus fern (which, by the way, will re- 
main green all winter) were hung on the 
lace curtains, over the mantel, and in fact 
placed in every available spot. Next, the 
dining-room was decorated in the same 
manner. In the centre of the chande- 
lier were tied four strands of pink ribbon, 
one of which was fastened to each corner 
of the table, terminating with a droop- 
ing bunch of rose-buds. <A centre-piece 
was composed of oranges and bananas 
rolled in pink and white tissue-paper, 
fringed on the edges ; round papers for 
the oranges and long ones for the bananas. 
These were piled high on a big platter, 
which was first covered with pink and 
white Japanese napkins folded cornerwise, 
gathered up to look something like a 
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butterfly, and placed around the edge, of 
the platter. Then came the wonderful 
birthday cake, also pink and white. It 
was just an ordinary plain cake, having 
half of the mixture colored pink, with pink 
frosting, and white candies. Altogether 
the table presented a very pretty sight. 

The supper was composed of chopped 
chicken sandwiches tied with pink baby 
ribbon, pink and white candies, strawberry 
and vanilla cream, fruit, cake, and choco- 
late with whipped cream. <A very bad 
practice is to give children lemonade and 
ice-cream. Chocolate or cocoa is so much 
healthier for them. Many poor mothers 
sit up half the night, with their children 
crying. with pain, because some foolish per- 
son has given them everything to eat but 
what they should have had. 

As I have told you, I live in a flat, so 
just before the time for the children to ar- 
rive, the bed was taken down in the front 
room adjoining the parlor, so they would 
have plenty of room—and what games they 
did play! So the hours flew by until the 
parents began to arrive to take the chil- 


dren home. ‘Then what a good-bying 
time there was. What noise, and oh! my 
poor head. But they had a good time, 


and especially my boy, so that paid me for 
all the work. 

It was two years ago, and many a time 
has he spoken of his rose party. Remem- 
ber it! Why, he will tell his grandchildren 
about the good times he had on his birth- 
days. 

So, mothers, give the children a party 
once in awhile, even if it is a little trouble 
and necessitates the depriving of oneself 
an extra dress or two. 


WINDOW DRAPERY. 
Every woman knows how much pretty 
draperies add to the effects of a room. 
There are so many different kinds, cheap 
as well as expensive, in the stores, that 
every woman is able to gratify her long- 
ings for pretty window-curtains. 
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A nice way to drape dining-room win- 
dows, is to take one length of denim, 
satine, or cretonne, another of fish-net, 
and sew these together. Add a ruffle of 
lace to the net and drape back in some 
pretty way with colored cotton cord. Cur- 
tains made in this way are very pretty and 
not expensive. Of course there are two 
curtains to every Window, as one always 
gives a poor effect to a room. 

Curtains made of plain fish-net are al- 
ways pretty and fresh looking, and if care 
is taken are as easily laundered as dotted 
muslin. 

A pretty way to drape lace curtains and 
to use the top part that one hardly knows 
what to do with is to turn it over on the 
right side instead of the wrong, and plait 
the curtain in large side plaits toward the 
outside of the window. ‘Then take the 


‘turn-over part and drape it up in the 


centre toward the pole ; this will bring the 
ends together, forming a butterfly effect 
which is very pretty. 

These curtains should not be hung from 
large poles, but have a hem run in the top 
and a slender brass rod slipped through it, 
and then the rod held at each end by small 
screws with eyelet heads, or knobs with 
fancy decorations. When the upper part 
of the curtain does not show, a strong 
tape can be run through the hem and 
tacked to the framework of the win- 
dow. 

A very beautiful pair of portiéres can be 
made by using any plain material, such 
as plush, velvet, velour or satin, for the 
portiéres themselves, and appliqué lace. 
Choose a coarse lace with a heavy pattern 
and baste it all around the portiéres, or, if 
one prefer, only one side and the bottom. 
Sew the figures of the lace firmly to the 
material, and when this is done cut away 
all the net or thin. part of the lace. If 
neatly done and the curtains lined with 
silk this will make a most beautiful pair of 
portiéres for either doors, archways or 
windows. 


SIMPLE REMEDIES TO USE FOR ACCIDENTS 
TO CHILDREN. 


In case of a very bad cut on the wrist, 
arm or leg, which is bleeding freely, tie a 
tight bandage at once above the wound. 
This will stop the flow of blood. 

If a child be choking, hold it up by the 
heels and pat it on the back. If this does 
not produce the desired result, hold the 
child’s nose and press down the root of 
the tongue, which will make it disgorge 
the obstruction. 

Never give small children medicine 
while crying. It is a very dangerous thing 
to do, as they will sometimes inhale the 
liquid, causing them to lose their breath, 
sometimes with serious results. 

For a slight burn or scald, apply olive- 
oil, fresh butter, flour, or cover the place 
with a cloth wrung out in a pint of tepid 
water in which a piece of common wash- 
ing-soda the size of a hickory nut has been 
dissolved. Vaseline is very good, and so 
is witch hazel. For a bad burn or scald 
use linseed-oil and lime-water, mixed in 
equal parts. In all cases exclude the air 
as soon as possible and keep the affected 
part warm. Cloths wrung out in a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda and water also 
relieve the pain of a burn. 

When a child’s clothes catch fire, after 
extinguishing the flames never pull off the 
clothing if sticking to the skin. Either 
cut it round the burn, sponge it with warm 
water until it falls off, or soak with vase- 
line. This latter way is by far the better. 

Bruises, if slight, bathe with cold water, 
or whiskey and water. If severe, apply 
hot fomentations, or paint with arnica. 
Never allow a child to go directly to 
sleep after a severe fall or a blow upon 
the head, unless under the doctor’s orders. 

For broken skin, use a cloth dipped into 
laudanum and water. A cut should be 
washed with warm water and a few drops 
of carbolic acid, and the edges of the skin 
drawn together by strips of sticking-plas- 
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ter. Be sure and not use too much of the 
carbolic acid, as it will smart and cause 
the wound to be very painful. 

Little children sometimes push buttons, 
beads, etc., up their nostrils. Close the 
free nostril and make the child blow hard 
through the other. 

A bead, button or pebble can be re- 
moved from the ear by the child lying 
with that ear upon a pillow and the upper 
ear being boxed sharply, or by syringing 
with warm water. A pea, bean, or anything 


likely to swell must not be removed by . 


means of water. Insert instead the nib of a 
pen behind the foreign substance, and so re- 
move it, taking care not to insert it too far 
down, as it may injure the drum of the ear. 

An insect may be removed from the 
ear by pouring ina little warm sweet. oil. 
This will kill the insect and cause it to 
float to the top. 

A few drops of warm sweet-oil dropped 
in the ear night and morning is a very 
good remedy for deafness. 

For frost-bites, rub the part with snow, 
or rub with the hand dipped in some good 
oil, taking care not to let the child ap- 
proach the fire until the blood is circu- 
lating freely. 

To cure white.canker sores in the mouth, 
get at a druggist’s five cents’ worth of 
gold-thread, steep it in warm water and 
sweeten with loaf sugar; wet the spots 
with this lotion every half hour. 

A lotion of equal parts of listerine and 
water makes a very beneficial wash for a 
sore mouth. 


USE OF PETROLEUM. 


The virtues of mineral oil are be- 
coming more widely known, and every 
housekeeper will find it a never-failing 
help in the kitchen. It can be used for 
cleaning almost everything. It has, for 
example, robbed window-washing of all 
its terrors, and the array of pails, cloths, 
brushes, chamois-skins, and papers which 
followed the servant from room to room 


all through cleaning-day is done away 
with. Now all that is considered neces- 
sary is a sinall basin of hot water, a few 
soft cloths and half a cupful of kerosene. 
A small hair brush should first be used to 
clean away all dust from the window- 
ledges. The cloth is dipped into the 
water and wrung out nearly dry, a tea- 
spoonful of the oil is poured upon it, and 
with this the pane is rubbed clean by 
almost a turn of the wrist. Another cloth 
or chamois is used to polish with, and not 
a single smear remains to mar the glisten- 
ing surface of the glass. Windows cleaned 
in this way remain clean much longer than 
they would if washed in the old way. 
Mirrors can be polished in the same man- 
ner. ‘Tins, hot-water kettles, and ever so 
many things in the kitchen can be cleaned 
(as if by magic) with kerosene, and where 
long scouring was necessary to keep them 
bright in the past, to-day the up-to-date 
cook dips the flannel! cloth in kerosene, 
then into whiting, and scours her tins until 
they shine like silver. Of course they need 
a thorough rinsing in hot suds afterwards 
‘to free them of all odor., 

One of the most valuable:qualities yet 
discovered in kerosene as an aid to house- 
hold work is its power of cleansing soiled 
clothes. A bar of soap should be shaved 
up into a quart of hot water and allowed 
to stand until dissolved. Into this stir 
one tablespoonful of kerosene-oil and set 
aside. Take the soiled white clothes (col- 
ored ones are not benefited by this proc- 
ess) and put them in soak, with water 
enough to cover them. Soap them well 
with the soft-soap mixture, and leave them 
overnight. Inthe morning add hot water 
and rub them out. They will require very 
little of this, no matter how soiled they 
may have been, and they can then be 
rinsed in clear water, starched, blued, and 
hung out to dry. 

If one wishes the clothes scalded, add 
a tablespoonful of kerosene-oil to every 
boilerful of clothes. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


THE PALACE O’ DREAMS. 


THROUGH the gloom of my dusty old garret I 
smile 

On all sorrow and care, from afar, 

And I lay by my pencil and sit for awhile 
With that trusty old friend, my cigar, 

And watching the smoke as it rafterwards curls, 
Forgetting all troublesome themes, 

I hark to the vi ice of the river that purls 
Adown by my Palace o’ Dreams. 


I jealously guard every marvellous thing 
I keep in that place of delight— 

The songs of my soul that I never may sing, 
The verses I never may write. 

The little blue wagon I lost, and the smile 
Of my little first love, and the schemes 

That made up the exquisite After-a-While— 
They are all in my Palace o’ Dreams. 


Somewhere in the Sometime its turrets arise; 
Its wa ting white portals are wide, 
And the towers uplift for the kiss of the skies 
As lift the white arms of a bride. 
And my queen—if you knew you would worship 
her, too, 
So fair and so faithful she seenis, 
Oh, hearts that are loyal find love ever true— 
If they bide in the Palace o’ Dreams. 
L'ENVOL 
What matters it, then, though the verses don't 
sell, 
And rafters grow dingy with dust? 
Though bakers are cruel, and butchers as well, 
And my cupboard has seldom a crust? 
Though tailors are stubborn, and coats now and 
then 
Grow shabby and shine at the seams ? 
All prodigal splendors await for me when 
I go to my Palace o’ Dreams. 
—ANNIE TOZIER, in Aamsas City Star. 


BUT SHE DIDN'T SEE IT THAT WAY. 


MoruHeEr: Why, Johnnie, what on earth have 
you been doing? 

JounniE: Fight’n! And you owe me fifty 
cents on it. You know thattooth you was going 
to pay a dentist to draw? 

‘Well, Billy Biffer knocked it out.’’—Odds and 
Ends. 


A FAMILIAR SOUND. 


HusBaAnp: What did you think when you 
heard the chandelier fall in the night ? 

Wire: I thought that you had been detained 
on ‘“‘ business” again, and were getting upstairs 
as quietly as you could.—Detroit Free Press 


LOSING A CUSTOMER. 


‘‘Yes, madam, I remember very well your 
buying a stamp.” 

‘*Well, I put it on a very important letter and 
posted it. It has not been received. I want 
you to understand that I shall buy my stamps 
elsewhere if thisoccurs again.”—Boston Journal. 


THEY WOULD LAUGH. 


HE: No; you shall not wear them, and that 
settles it. 

SHE: I suppose you think people would laugh 
at me. 

He: I ain’t so much afraid of that as Iam 
that when they saw you in bloomers they would 
laugh at me.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


A DIRE THREAT. 


FATHER (trying to read a newspaper): What 
was that racket in the hall just now? 

MoTHER: One of the children fell down- 
Stairs. 

FATHER: Well, tell them that if they can’t fall 
downstairs quietly, I won’t let them fall down 


at all.— 7%d-Bits. 


NOT APPRECIATED. 


‘‘T HEAR, Blowly, that your new paper is doing 
much for your new city.” 

‘“‘Yes, a doggone sight more than the new 
city is doing for my new paper.”—Detroi/ Free 
Press. 


NEEDED PRACTICE. 


‘* DARLING,” he cried, in tender tones,‘‘ I never 
loved but thee!” 
‘‘Then we must part,” the maid replied; ‘‘ no 
amateurs for me.” 
—Baltimcre American. 


NAVIGATION CLOSED. 


‘* HAVE you noticed that our two typewriter 
girls don’t go out to luncheon any more?” 

‘*No; what’s the matter?” 

‘‘ They've had a quarrel, and won't help each 
other on with their coats."—Detroit Free Press. 


MUSIC. 


MEssrs. WITMARK & Sons, New York, have 
just issued the following : 

‘“‘Up to Date,” Lanciers arranged on popu- 
lar melodies of the day; ‘‘The Golf Club,” 
march two-step; ‘‘ The Girl from Paris,” Chan- 
sonette Comique; ‘‘ High School Girls,” dashing 
march song and chorus; ‘‘ Lucky Jim, How I 
Envy Him,” mock ballad; ‘‘ Little Zulu Lu,” a 
Congo elopement; ‘‘She Is the Only Girl I 
Love,” popular song and refrain; ‘‘The Sun 
Shines Bright on My Honey,” coon love-song 
and chorus; ‘ She’s Not the Same Sweet Girl I 
Used to Know,” song and chorus; ‘‘ Sweet Lit- 
tle Maggie Reilly,” popular song and chorus; 
‘The Daughter of Uncle Sam,” surprise song 
and chorus; ‘‘ Every Boy Has Quarrelled With 
His First Sweetheart,” song and _ chorus; 
‘When Sarah Jackson’s Name Is Changed to 
Brown,” coon song. 
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